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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Beyond the Gaies. 


By Exvizasetu Stuart Puecps, author of “‘ The Gates Ajar,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

This remarkable story describes the experiences, activities 
and infinite joy of those who have passed into the unseen world, 
and appeals to the hopes and longings of all who have lost dear 
friends, and who seek to realize the life into which they have 


entered, 
The Bay of Seven Islands, 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Joun G. Wuirtisr. 
Portrait. 16mo, gilt ton, $1.00. 
Mr. Whittier gathers in this tasteful volume the poems he has 
written since the publication of ‘‘ The King’s Missive”’ in 1881. 


Mercedes, and Later Lyrics. 


By Tuomas Bairey Avpricu, author of ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” 
etc. 16mo, carefully printed on high quality paper, $1.25. 
This exquisite book contains a striking drama and the poems 

written by Mr. Aldrich during the past few years. A beautiful 

book, inside and outside. 


He and She: 


A POET’S PORTFOLI’. By W.W. Srory, author of 
“Roba di Roma,”’ etc. 16mo, vellum, $1.00. 
A beautiful little book of lyrical poems, strung on a slight 
thread of romance, and full of that charm which distinguishes 
all of Mr. Story’s work. 


With 





*,*For sale by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


'NDIAN IDYLLS, from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. 
By Epwin Arnotp, author of “The Light of Asia.” 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


These stories, extracted from the prodigious Indian epic, 
are entirely new to English literature. 


CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN ITS THREE GREAT 
PERIODS. Third Period, Mopern Puasess, uniform with 
the First Period, Earry CHRISTIANITY, and the Second 
Period, THe Mripp.e Acg, and completing the work. 16mo, 
cloth. Price of each volume, f1.25. 


IN NAZARETH TOWN, A Christmas Fantasy, and Other 
Poems. By Jonn W. Cuapwick. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1 00. 

Mr. Chadwick’s previous volume, ‘‘ A Book of Poems,’” has 
already reached a sixth edition and is still popular. 


THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. By J. R. Sgevey, 
author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo’’ and “ Natural Religion.”” 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.75. ; 

“« Among all the books which have this year issued from the 
press, few can vie in interest with Professor Seeley’s little 
volume. . . Even if there are any more interesting, 
which we doubt, there have been none more important.”’— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


Two New Volumes in “ The Classic” Series. 

HEROIC BALLADS. Selected by the editor of ‘‘ Quiet 
Hours ”’ and the ‘“‘ Wisdom Series,”’ from the best and most 
stirring ballads of heroism and adventure. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, By Lorp Macautay. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price of each volume, $1.00. 


THE POETRY OF THE ORIENT. By Wi tram Rovun- 
SEVILLE AtGerR. A new edition, the fifth, with additions 
and new preface. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Sold by all book-sellers Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 








A Woman’s Reason. 
By W. D. Howells. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


“In no previous work has he exhibited so firm and compre- 
hensive a grasp of his subject, so much unity of design and 
execution,”’—Boston Courter. 


‘* There is a charming play of fancy; there are what we may 
call flashes of imagination, . . . fascinating from the first 
paragraph.”’"—New York Tribune. 

“* As artistic fiction, it stands at the fore of all that Mr. 
Howells has written.’’—Boston Herald. 


“* Drawn with the hand of a master, . 
humor.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


“One of the most finished productions in fiction.””— 7he 
Independent. 


A Bird's Eye View of Our Civil War. 


By Col. Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. S. A. 
8vo., with maps and illustrations, $3.00. 


An invaluable epitome of the battles, sieges and strategic 
movements of 1861-5, based ou the best authorities, Northern, 
Southern and foreign. 


** A remarkably clear, concise and readable history.” —New 


York Tribune. 
The Storted Sea. 


By Susan E. Wallace. 1 vol., $1.00. 


Sketches about the Mediterranean, by the wife of Gen. Lew 
Wallace, U.S. Minister to Turkey. 


full of life-like 


1 vol., 


“* This airily graceful little book carries within it something 
of the salt. sweetness of the sea, of the fantastic glow of the 
Orient, and the cool beauty of classic shores.”,—New York 
Tribune. 

‘* Possesses the charm of a romance. Fair lines penned by 
the hand of a gentlewoman.’’— Chicago Tribune. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





Tue Coat TRabe Journat. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year. 


Tue Coat Trage JourRNAL was established April arst, 
1869, and it is the only newspaper in the United States entirely 
devoted to the interests of the Coal Trade. 


FREDERICK E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor, 
11 Broadway, New York 
An inspection of its contents will prove it to be complete 


in the fulness of its market reports, tolls, quotations of prices, 
and general information on coal matters, at home and abroad. 





Y REGULAR MONTHLY LIST FOR 
OCTOBER, ee ete 


Choice and Rare Books 
Will be sent t ddress, : ‘ 
Monapplcationto §=— AHA -Prents, 
R. M. LINDSAY, 828 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





DWARD STERN & CO,, printers of THE 
AMERICAN, THE INDUSTRIAL REVIEW, etc., 
etc., call attention to the facilities they possess for 
the Complete, Economic and Punctual Production 
of Periodical Literature, Books, Pamphlets, Cata- 
logues, etc., etc., whether illustrated or plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of Periodicals 
and to Authors, for either Printing, or Printing and 
Publishing. 
125 & 127 N. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


| “ste P. WOOD & CO., 








S100 The Vacheron 
»° Constantin Watch. 


Constructed on established scientific principles by 
competent and skilful horologists, is without excep- 
tion the finest movement made for the above amount. 

Gentlemen’s sizes, 18-karat Cases, Hunting or Open 
Face, Stem-Winding. 


J. E. Caldwell & Co., 


SPECIAL AGENTS, 


goz CHESTNUT STREET, PuHILapeEcpuia. 
A RAPID SUCCESS. 


) EAL judges of musical tone and the niceties of a fine piano 
action buy the New HarpMAN UpriGurt P1ano, which has 
achieved such almost phenomenal success among the best peo- 
plein Philadelphia. 
piano nearly double its intrinsic value,—which, unfortunately, 








The prejudice in favor of paying fora 


has been fashionable,—has been almost entirely overcome by 
Messrs. Dutton & Son with this remarkable upright, unsur- 
passed as it is,and sold at a price far below that of any other 
first-class piano manufactured. Messrs. Durton & Son have 
placed these beautiful upright pianos at the head of their list of 
manufacturers, and recommend them to their business friends 
and customers of the past twenty years as being the best pur 
Depot for Eastern Penn-ylvania, 
& Son, No. 


chase that can be made. 
New Jersey and 
CHESTNUT STREAT. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS, 


Very choice reproductions of over four hundred different 
pictures, fine steel engravings, photogravures, and actual cop- 
ies from famous paintings. They sell at fifty cents each (extra 
large sizes, one dollar), and are carefully printed by hand- 
presses, on sheets of heavy bevelled plate paper, 18 by 24 inches 
in size. They include: 

Saints, Madonnas, and Religious Subjects, by Raph- 
ael, Murillo, Correggio, Leonardo, and others. 

Magnificent Greek and Latin Scenes and Myths, by 
Cabanel, Guido, Coomans, Aubert, Bouguer- 
eau. 

Rural Landscapes, Farm Scenes, Harvests, and the 
Seasons, by Alma-Tadema, Millet, Turner, 
Corot, Lessing, Knaus, Rudaux, Bayard, and 
others. 

Domestic Groups, Fireside Episodes, and bits of 
Home Life, by Meyer von Bremen, Leslie, 
Millais, Faed, Beyschlag, Lefebvre, and 
others. 

Dogs, Deer, Calves, Birds, Foxes and Squirrels, by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Heywood Hardy, Car- 
ter, Jacque, Douglas, Kiviere, and others. 

Horses, Sheep and Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, Chi- 
aliva, Herring, and others. 


Celebrated Portraits, by Gainsborough, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, L urer, Van Dyck, and others. 

Reproductions of famous recent works of Carolus 
Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Holman Hunt, De 
Neuville, Dubufe, Makart, Millais, Mun- 
kaczy, Meissonier, Fromentin, and other illus- 
trious contemporary artists. 


Delaware, Dutron IIIs 








Aa Descriptive catalogue of forty pages, describing each 
picture, sent free A. mail to anyone. Heliotypes sent, se- 
curely wrapped and postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 


213 and 215 Tremont St., Boston. 
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™ CENTURY 
FoR NOVEMBER, 
BEGINNING A NEW VOLUME. 


With the November CENTUuRY begins the fourteenth 
year of the magazine, and the third under THE CEN- 
TURY name. The number is one of extraordinary 
attractions, containing 

SIX FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS 

by Corr and JOHNSON, and many strong literary 
features. The contents include: First chapters of 
A SERIAL STORY BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 

Entitled “ Dr. Sevier,” a novel of New Orleans life, 
the time being the eve of the late civil war. 

THE BULL-FIGHT. 

An interesting paper by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
with illustrations from life by BLuM. 

A NOVELETTE BY HENRY JAMES. 

Part I., entitled «The Impressions of a Cousin,” a 
story of New York. 

AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN ENGLAND. 

By Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, illustrated with 
drawings by WinsLow HOMER. 

THE CAPTURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

A narrative of personal experience by BuRTON N. 
HARRISON, private secretary to Mr. DAvis, who ac- 
companied him on his retreat from Richmond. This 
paper is of marked historical importance as well as 
of great interest. 

TOURGUENEFF IN PARIS. 

Reminiscences of the great Russian novelist, by 
ALPHONSE DAUDET, his French contemporary ; with 
a new full-page portrait engraved by CoLE. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. 

Sketches of a deserted California mining-camp. Part 
I. By Ropert Louis STEVENSON, author of “« New 
Arabian Nights,” etc. 

MADAME MODJESKA, 
A brief paper reviewing her recent characters; with 
a new portrait by EATON and COLE. 
MRS. KNOLLYS. 
A short story by the author of « Guerndale.”’ 
GLIMPSES OF PARIS. 

An entertaining paper, richly illustrated from draw- 
ings by E. R. BUTLER. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

A sketch by Mrs. OLIPHANT, with full-page portraits 
of the Queen, from a painting by Sully in 182%, 
and from a recent photograph. 

THE SCENES OF CABLE’S ROMANCES. 

By Larcapio HEARN, of New Orleans, with illus- 

trations from etchings by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
NATURE IN ENGLAND. 
By BurROUGHS, illustrated by PARSONS. 
THE BREAD-WINNERS. 

The fourth instalment of the anonymous novel. 

In order that new subscribers who begin with the 
November number may secure the whole of “The 
Bread-Winners,” which commenced in August, we 
have reprinted in pamphlet form from magazine plates 
the three instalments previous to November, and copies 
may be had of all dealers or of the publishers (post- 
paid,) for ten cents, This is the first half of the story. 

THE DEPARTMENTS 

Contain a variety of interesting contributions, includ- 

ing ‘Matthew Arnold in America,” by Professor 

Henry A. Beers; “ Opera in New York,” light poems 

in “ Bric-a-Brac,”’ etc., etc. 

Subscription price of THE CENTURY, $4.00 a year ; 
single numbers, 35 cents. All dealers receive sub- 
scriptions; or remittance may be made direct to the 
publishers by postal or express order, registered letter, 
bank check, or draft. 

SPECIAL OFFERS. 

To enable new subscribers to begin with the first 
volume under THE CENTURY name, we make the 
| ewe special offers : 

New subscribers beginning with November, 1883, 
may obtain the magazine for one year from date, and 
the twenty-four previous numbers, unbound, for 
$8.00. Regular price for the three years, $12.00. 

Or, if preferred, a subscription and the twenty-four 
numbers BOUND IN FOUR ELEGANT VOLUMES will be 
furnished for $10. Regular price, $16. 

THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 





RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


TO NEW YORK, AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 


JULY ad, 1883. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue On ty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 


liable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7 30 (two-hour train), 8. ? 
9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40, 6.45 P. 
12.00 midnight, 

Direct connection by “ Annex ”’ 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M. 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnig ht. 

Long Branch, Ocean _ ll and Spring Lake, 9.30 A. M., 
2.35, 3-45 F. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd's Lake and Lake 
8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY —New York and Trenton,8.-° A. 
12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. F. 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street (New 
7.45» 9.30) 11. 15 A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7-00 


SUND. AY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 
yee Newark, 8.55 A. M. » 5-30 P. M. 
Leave Long Branch, 7.46 A. M., 4.26 P. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and shesglon cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 
Slenpiog sxe car one 10.30 P. M. to 
PO THIRD AND BERKS $ STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, $5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, §.20, 6.30 P. M. 
Trenton, or 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 
¢Connect or Long Branch and Ocean rove. 
UNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 
Ticket Offices: 434, 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 
H. P. BALDWIN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
G. P. A. , New York. G. P.& T. A., Phila. 


boat at Jersey City with 


» 1-15, 3.45, 5-49, 


Hopatcong, 


oP. M., 
For 


York time), 
. M., 12.00 





Leve & ALDEN, 


The oldest established 


American Tourist Agents 


Take pleasure in inviting 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A PLEASURE TOUR 
During the winter season of 1883-4 to call at their offices for 
Information, Rates ond Tickets, VIA THE 
MOST POPULAR ROUTES, to 
FLORIDA, CUBA, MEXICO, NASSAU, — 
WEST INDIA, NEW ORLEANS, &c., 

State-rooms on all inland and coastwise steamer routes ; also, 
accommodatior s in palace cars secured in allof Lrve & At- 
DEN’S OFFICES. 

General Passenger Agency, ALLAN Linz Royat Mali 
STEAMSHIPs, shortest sea-route to and from Europe. 


Philadelphia Office, N. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chief Office, New York, 207 Broadway. 


FINANCIAL. 











Barker Brotuers & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART 
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PRICE, 6 CENTS. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

STATEMENT from the Director of the Mint furnishes his estimate 
4 of the amount of gold, silver and paper money in circulation in 
the country, together with the bullion in possession of the Government 
on the 15th of October. The data for an exact statement are, of course, 
wanting and could not be obtained, even by a census. Nobody knows 
exactly how much gold and silver coin was in the country in 1860, or how 
much is carried out or in by private persons. Nobody knows how much 
paper money has been destroyed by fire or otherwise, and cannot be pre- 
sented for redemption. It is known how much gold and silver have been 
coined, how much paper money has been issued by the Treasury and the 
banks, and how much bullion has been exported or imported to pay 
balances of trade. The Director believes that the items stand as follows: 


Gold coin, . $544,512,699 


Gold bullion, 61,683,816 
Silver coin, , f ; ; : : 235,291,323 
Silver bullion, . ° ° : ° , . 5,107,911 
Treasury notes, . 346,681,016 


National-bank notes, . 353>342,671 








Total, : ; - , ‘ $1,546,619,436 


Of the gold and silver in the Treasury, $176,985,481 are covered by 
certificates, and may be said to circulate in that form. But these cer- 
tificates constitute no net addition to the currency, from whose amount 
should be deducted also the $66,791,727 worth of uncoined bullion, leav- 
ing a total of $1,479,827,709 of actual money, of which $779,804,022 are 
coin and $700,023,687 are paper money. Taking our population to be 
about fifty-three millions, this gives an average of about twenty-eight 
dollars a head,—not an excessive supply of money in comparison with 
what other countries, and notably France, require. 

As to the national-bank circulation, Mr. KNox reports that twelve 
million dollars’ worth of the three per cents., whose redemption will be 
completed in December, are held as security for circulation, and therefore 
a contraction of ninety per cent. of that amountis threatened. Butarepeal 
of the clause which restricts issues to ninety per cent. of the bonds de- 
posited would permit of an increase nearly three times as great as this 
contraction. 

* 

A cANvASS of the accessible members of the Democratic majority in 
the next House of Representatives shows that there is a decided disposi- 
tion to reopen the tariff discussion by proposing still further reductions. 
As the Democrats know that neither the Senate nor the President will 
agree to any legislation which would deprive the tariff of its protective 
character, it must be intended to throw upon the Republicans the burden 
of maintaining that policy, and to go before the country in 1884 with a 
demand for a revenue tariff as a campaign cry. We are heartily glad of 
this resolve. The protective policy never was defeated in a general elec- 
tion in which the issue was fairly presented to the American people. The 
danger has been that the specious ambiguities of the Ohio Democracy 
would be made still more ambiguous by the election of Mr. RANDALL to 
the Speakership, and by the inaction of the Democracy in the House; 
and that 1884 would find us saddled with a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Congress, elected as in 1844 upon false pretences, and re- 
solved as then to destroy what they were expected to preserve. What 
will be best for the Republican party and for the country will be the elec- 
tion of Mr. CARLISLE or some still more pronounced Free Trader to the 
Speaker's chair, and the report of another such tariff law as Mr. Woop 
brought in from the Committee on Ways and Means, when last the Dem- 
ocrats undertook to deal with this question. After that, nothing but the 
nomination of an exceptionally weak candidate could prevent a Repub- 
lican victory in 1884. 

Of course, Mr. RANDALL'S wing of the party, supported by Mr. B. F. 
BuiLER and Zhe Sun, will press their alternative, the repeal of the inter- 
nal revenue duties, and will get some support from one class of Repub- 





licans. But that step would be exceedingly venturesome, even as a finan- 
cial measure. Last year, the receipts from those duties exceeded the sur- 
plus by thirteen million dollars, and if they had not been in force a 
deficit to that amount would have been reported at the year's end. 
With the experiments we are making in cheaper postage and the reduc- 
tion in certain import duties, the surplus is more likely to be less than 
greater, and the duties from whiskey and tobacco could not be repealed 
without producing a deficit and stopping entirely the redemption of the 
debt. It is besides a most foolish proceeding to wipe out this or any 
great source of income until the national debt is paid off. When 1891 
comes and Mr. SHERMAN'S refunded bonds are accessible for redemption, 
the Government will need its surplus and may find it hard enough to pro- 
cure one, if we destroy it now. This difficulty would be avoided by the 
distribution plan, which would dispose of the surplus usefully in the 
meantime, and yet would keep the debt-paying powers of the Govern- 
ment unimpaired. 


OUR FRIENDS of the Denver /nzfer-Ocean think they stand on ex- 
actly our platform on the Mormon question, being ‘‘in doubt as to the 
best methods” of dealing with it. ‘It isthe business of the Washington 
law-makers to say whether or not a remedy is possible.”’ But just there 
is where we differ. We recognize as fully as does our contemporary the 
greatness of the evil with which the Government and the people of this 
country have to contend. We presume that on some minor points the 
legislation proposed by Mr. EpMuNDs could be made more effective; we 
are glad to hear that he is giving his attention to the subject. But when 
all has been done that the Government can do the great work will remain 
to be done, unless we are prepared to alter the national Constitution and 
go in for a wholesale persecution to extermination. Zhe Jnter-Ocean 
asks: ‘‘Is there not a wide gulf between freedom of religion and its 
travesty ?’’ We understand by ‘‘its travesty”’ the practice of polygamy 
in defiance of the laws, as distinguished from the Mormon faith on other 
points. We are prepared to advocate the utmost severity for the sup- 
pression of that practice, provided again that there be no infringement 
of the Constitutional rights of accused persons. But that a sect is de- 
testable is no reason for persecuting it, and we cannot afford the precedents, 
which would be set by violent and unconstitutional action. 

From the tone of a recent address by Mr. GEORGE C. CANNON, it 
seems not improbable that a division of feeling has been produced 
among the Saints by the pressure of the national legislation against 
polygamy. He speaks of a coming “revelation,” and hints that some 
may be inclined to reject it, but appeals to their loyalty for obedience. 
If it only were a revelation commanding them to leave American for 
Mexican territory, it would give undiluted pleasure to the American 
people. Probably it is no more than an order for closer and more 
united action, under the new state of affairs produced by the EDMUNDS 
Law. 


IN Massachusetts the campaign proceeds with vigor, both Mr. Ros- 
INSON and Governor BUTLER having taken the stump. The Republican 
papers waste much space in showing that the Governor cannot abstain 
from contradicting what he has said in the speech of the day before. 
The people who vote for Mr. BUTLER are not to be deterred by such 
slips as this; and it is recorded that Massachusetts has had a Governor 
in days gone by whose record for public veracity was none of the best. 
When a man has made up his mind to swallow Mr. BENJAMIN F. But- 
LER, a trifle of this sort will not make the morsel stick in his throat. 

Yet Governor BuTLER has his uses. As EMERSON said of certain 
religious sects, he is a poor pretence in himself, but he is not worthless 
as a criticism upon other things. So keen a man, however reckless he 
may be in his charges, cannot fail to hit some of the weak points in the 
State. He seems to us to make a point against the financial mangement 
which has characterized the Bay State. Massachusetts owes nearly thirty 
millions,—one of the largest debts owed by any State in the Union. 
Nearly half of this was contracted for the construction of that grand folly, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

STATEMENT from the Director of the Mint furnishes his estimate 

of the amount of gold, silver and paper money in circulation in 

the country, together with the bullion in possession of the Government 
on the 15th of October. The data for an exact statement are, of course, 
wanting and could not be obtained, even by a census. Nobody knows 
exactly how much gold and silver coin was in the country in 1860, or how 
much is carried out or in by private persons. Nobody knows how much 
paper money has been destroyed by fire or otherwise, and cannot be pre- 
sented for redemption. It is known how much gold and silver have been 
coined, how much paper money has been issued by the Treasury and the 
banks, and how much bullion has been exported or imported to pay 
balances of trade. The Director believes that the items stand as follows: 


Gold coin, . ‘ : $544,512,699 
Gold bullion, 61,683,816 
Silver coin, : : : , : . 235,291,323 
Silver bullion, . . : : : : . 5,107,911 


346,681,016 
353+342,671 


Treasury notes, . 
National-bank notes, . 








Total, 


Of the gold and silver in the Treasury, $176,985,481 are covered by 
certificates, and may be said to circulate in that form. But these cer- 
tificates constitute no net addition to the currency, from whose amount 
should be deducted also the $66,791,727 worth of uncoined bullion, leav- 
ing a total of $1,479,827,709 of actual money, of which $779,804,022 are 
coin and $700,023,687 are paper money. Taking our population to be 
about fifty-three millions, this gives an average of about twenty-eight 
dollars a head,—not an excessive supply of money in comparison with 
what other countries, and notably France, require. 

As to the national-bank circulation, Mr. KNox reports that twelve 
million dollars’ worth of the three per cents., whose redemption will be 
completed in December, are held as security for circulation, and therefore 
a contraction of ninety per cent. of that amount is threatened. Buta repeal 
of the clause which restricts issues to ninety per cent. of the bonds de- 
posited would permit of an increase nearly three times as great as this 
contraction. 


$1,546,619,436 


* 
A CANVASS of the accessible members of the Democratic majority in 
the next House of Representatives shows that there is a decided disposi- 
tion to reopen the tariff discussion by proposing still further reductions. 
As the Democrats know that neither the Senate nor the President will 
agree to any legislation which would deprive the tariff of its protective 
character, it must be intended to throw upon the Republicans the burden 
of maintaining that policy, and to go before the country in 1884 with a 
demand for a revenue tariff as a campaign cry. We are heartily glad of 
this resolve. The protective policy never was defeated in a general elec- 
tion in which the issue was fairly presented to the American people. The 
danger has been that the specious ambiguities of the Ohio Democracy 
would be made still more ambiguous by the election of Mr. RANDALL to 
the Speakership, and by the inaction of the Democracy in the House; 
and that 1884 would find us saddled with a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Congress, elected as in 1844 upon false pretences, and re- 
solved as then to destroy what they were expected to preserve. What 
will be best for the Republican party and for the country will be the elec- 
tion of Mr. CARLISLE or some still more pronounced Free Trader to the 
Speaker’s chair, and the report of another such tariff law as Mr. Woop 
brought in from the Committee on Ways and Means, when last the Dem- 
ocrats undertook to deal with this question. After that, nothing but the 
nomination of an exceptionally weak candidate could prevent a Repub- 
lican victory in 1884. 
Of course, Mr. RANDALL'S wing of the party, supported by Mr. B. F. 
BuiLER and Zhe Sum, will press their alternative, the repeal of the inter- 
nal revenue duties, and will get some support from one class of Repub- 








licans. But that step would be exceedingly venturesome, even as a finan- 
cial measure. Last year, the receipts from those duties exceeded the sur- 
plus by thirteen million dollars, and if they had not been in force a 
deficit to that amount would have been reported at the year's end. 
With the experiments we are making in cheaper postage and the reduc- 
tion in certain import duties, the surplus is more likely to be less than 
greater, and the duties from whiskey and tobacco could not be repealed 
without producing a deficit and stopping entirely the redemption of the 
debt. It is besides a most foolish proceeding to wipe out this or any 
great source of income until the national debt is paid off. When 1891 
comes and Mr. SHERMAN'S refunded bonds are accessible for redemption, 
the Government will need its surplus and may find it hard enough to pro- 
cure one, if we destroy it now. This difficulty would be avoided by the 
distribution plan, which would dispose of the surplus usefully in the 
meantime, and yet would keep the debt-paying powers of the Govern- 
ment unimpaired. 


OUR FRIENDS of the Denver /uter-Ocean think they stand on ex- 
actly our platform on the Mormon question, being ‘‘in doubt as to the 
best methods” of dealing with it. ‘It isthe business of the Washington 
law-makers to say whether or not a remedy is possible.’” But just there 
is where we differ. We recognize as fully as does our contemporary the 
greatness of the evil with which the Government and the people of this 
country have to contend. We presume that on some minor points the 
legislation proposed by Mr. EpMuNDs could be made more effective; we 
are glad to hear that he is giving his attention to the subject. But when 
all has been done that the Government can do the great work will remain 
to be done, unless we are prepared to alter the national Constitution and 
go in for a wholesale persecution to extermination. Zhe /nter-Ocean 
asks: “Is there not a wide gulf between freedom of religion and its 
travesty ?’’ We understand by ‘‘its travesty "’ the practice of polygamy 
in defiance of the laws, as distinguished from the Mormon faith on other 
points. We are prepared to advocate the utmost severity for the sup- 
pression of that practice, provided again that there be no infringement 
of the Constitutional rights of accused persons. But that a sect is de- 
testable is no reason for persecuting it, and we cannot afford the precedents, 
which would be set by violent and unconstitutional action. 

From the tone of a recent address by Mr. GEORGE C. CANNON, it 
seems not improbable that a division of feeling has been produced 
among the Saints by the pressure of the national legislation against 
polygamy. He speaks of a coming “ revelation,”’ and hints that some 
may be inclined to reject it, but appeals to their loyalty for obedience. 
If it only were a revelation commanding them to leave American for 
Mexican territory, it would give undiluted pleasure to the American 
people. Probably it is no more than an order for closer and more 
united action, under the new state of affairs produced by the EpMUNDS 
Law. 


In Massachusetts the campaign proceeds with vigor, both Mr. Ros- 
INSON and Governor BUTLER having taken the stump. The Republican 
papers waste much space in showing that the Governor cannot abstain 
from contradicting what he has sai %:.the speech of the day before. 
The people who vote for Mr. BUTLER are not to be deterred by such 
slips as this; and it is recorded that Massachusetts has had a Governor 
in days gone by whose record for public veracity was none of the best. 
When a man has made up his mind to swallow Mr. BENJAMIN F. But- 
LER, a trifle of this sort will not make the morsel stick in his throat. 

Yet Governor BuTLER has his uses. As EMERSON said of certain 
religious sects, he is a poor pretence in himself, but he is not worthless 
as a criticism upon other things. So keen a man, however reckless he 
may be in his charges, cannot fail to hit some of the weak points in the 
State. He seems to us to make a point against the financial mangement 
which has characterized the Bay State. Massachusetts owes nearly thirty 
millions,—one of the largest debts owed by any State in the Union. 
Nearly half of this was contracted for the construction of that grand folly, 
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the Hoosac Tunnel, which never can pay for itself nor enable Boston to 
compete for the export grain trade. Large sums have been expended 
upon the erection of public edifices for charitable purposes where cheaper 
structures would have served the purpose. As a consequence, the tax- 
rate of Massachusetts is excessively high,—one dollar and eighty cents 
in the thousand upon a rather accurate valuation of property; while 
that of Rhode Island is but one dollar and a quarter. This is the worse 
for the State, because it is not really a wealthy Commonwealth ; nor is 
it one in which wealth is increasing or likely to increase with great rapidity. 
The State is not rich in natural resources, except in water power. She 
has a barren soil and a cold climate which excite wonder that her people 
have achieved so much under such disadvantageous circumstances. 
Much of the best blood of the State has left it for newer and rising com- 
munities, in which it constitutes a highly valuable element. But the 
loss weakens the State to bear her burdens ; for the places when not left 
empty are supplied by new-comers from Canada or Europe, who are far 
inferior in thrift and energy. 

It is quite true that Mr. BUTLER deserves no especial credit in the 
matter; for he has done nothing to lighten the State’s burden, and the 
year of his service as Governor has cost the State as heavilyas any. But 
he is popular in some quarters because he gives utterance to a discontent 
which is not altogether unreasonable, and because he antagonizes those 
who think no fault can be found with Massachusetts. 


A paRT of the Greenbackers of Massachosetts have refused to acquiesce 
in the nomination of General BuTLER, and have placed a straight ticket in 
the field. A body of some fifty highly respectable Democrats—Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. J. Q. ADAMS, Professor JOHN FISKE, and so forth,—have 
appealed to their Democratic friends not to vote for him ; but they do not 
propose to support Mr. RoBINSON. Neither movement will much affect 
the result, which will depend upon the comparative heat and energy of 
the two great parties. The Republicans claim that they have canvassed 
the State and find a handsome majority for Mr. ROBINSON; and it is said 
that in Western Massachusetts the Democrats are as apathetic as are both 
parties in Pennsylvania. 


IN vIEw of the self-satisfaction with which the New York newspapers 
dispense political advice to the rest of the nation, a stranger might be led 
to suppose that that city was one in which the purest principles of good 
government and political management found ample illustration. Instead 
of this being the case, it seems_as though the better elements in both par- 
ties were equally powerless to control their party associates, or to combine 
with each other for the overthrow of the “ machine” leaders. The County 
Democracy, after being recognized as the organization which represented 
the Democratic party, have allowed their State leaders to force them into an 
alliance with Mr. JoHN KELLY on terms of equality, and have united with 
him in parcelling out the city offices. The Republicans, who have no 
chance of success, except through an alliance with the better class of 
Democrats, have thrown away their chances and nominated a straight 
ticket which is sure of defeat. Such a movement as has redeemed 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, and a score of lesser cities,—notably Nash- 
ville,—from corrupt government, seems to be quite impracticable in New 
York. 

In Brooklyn Mr. S—tH Low has been renominated by the Republi- 
cans, and is pretty certain to receive such a measure of Democratic sup- 
port as will secure his re-election. To defeat him the Democrats have 
put up a young gentleman of no political experience and with no record 
to speak of. They seem to have thought that Mr. Low was elected be- 
cause nobody knew anything about him, whereas he was quite well 
known to the people of that city, if not to its politicians, before he was 
named as a candidate for mayor. 


To the State of New York belongs the credit of attempting to apply 
some of Sir WALTER CRoFTon’s ideas of prison discipline, which have 
had such marked success in Ireland and on the Continent of Europe. 
Instead of imposing a fixed term of imprisonment upon offenders, the law 
assigns a maximum term for every offence. The prisoner cannot be de- 
tained beyond that maximum ; how much sooner he may be discharged, 
is made to depend upon his conduct as a prisoner and the evidence he 
gives of industry and moral reform. At Elmira, where this plan has been 
tried, the results are said to be most satisfactory. It is found possible to 
release offenders after a shorter imprisonment than they otherwise would 





have received, and their conduct after discharge proves that this ordeal 
has been helpful to the reform of their characters. This is not Sir WAL- 
TER CROFTON’S system in its entirety. That has not been introduced 
anywhere inAmerica. But it is an important part of the system, and one 
which is worth trying, even in Pennsylvania. 

At the coming election, the people of New York are to vote upon a 
proposal to put a stop to convict labor in the State prisons. That pro- 
posal we think most unhappily shaped. What is needed is not the cessa- 
tion of labor, but the cessation of competition between prison labor and 
that of freemen. As the trade-unions of New Jersey pointed out re- 
cently, and as we always have contended, the two proposals are quite 
distinct. It is encouraging to see that even 7he Times begins to recog- 
nize that there is a possible case against such competition. It says: 

“There can be no injurious competition with free labor, unless the products of 
convict labor are sold below market prices. If the labor be let by contract, there 
can be no injurious competition, if the State receive for it all that it is worth, meas- 
ured by the ordinary standard of compensation for labor, taking into consideration 
all the conditions under which it is employed.” 

But it is a thing notorious that when the State manufactures articles 
for sale in its prisons they are sold below market price. That they are 
cheaper, is held out to both the dealers and the public as an inducement 
to buy. Otherwise no one who knew their origin would have anything 
to do with them. It is equally notorious that the contractors for convict 
labor get it at less than market rates. Witness the struggle on the part 
of a Georgia railroad to secure two hundred and fity convicts to work in 
chain gangs in constructing its road. The State cannot get full rates for 
such work, because there is no employer in the world who does not re- 
quire some substantial inducement to take up convict rather than free 
labor, especially as he knows that the former must be exacted by con- 
tractors by threats of the lash, the douche and short rations. And it 
is these persuasions to labor which ruin the discipline of prisons in which 
the contract system exists, and defeat the ends the State has in view when 
it sends the convict to the prison. 


MoRrE ACTIVITY appears in the Pennsylvania canvass, and numerous 
meetings are being held in the interior of the State, chiefly by the Repub- 
licans. There is a cordial co-operation between the two elements in the 
Republican organization, and some of the most prominent speakers for 
the party candidates are gentlemen who were in the Independent move- 
ment of last year. Acircular letter drafted by Mr. Henry C. LEa, of this 
city, and signed by himself and others who are known as active Inde- 
pendents, has been sent out, stating at length reasons why the signers re- 
gard the election of the Republican ticket as desirable. 


In Baltimore, on Wednesday, the regular Democratic candidate for 
Mayor, a former incumbent, General LATROBE, was elected over the 
candidate of the combined opposition, Mr. HEISKELL, though by a ma- 
jority much less than the usual figures. It seems likely that a candidate 
more free from personal objections than Mr. HEISKELL would have been 
elected, and the evidence is very strong that Baltimore stands greatly in 
need of a reformatory municipal movement. The efforts for a change 
have merit, but they have lacked thus far, except in the case of the inde- 
pendent judiciary ticket which was so triumphantly elected, that distinc- 
‘ive character of a sincere purpose of reform which appeared in the One 
Hundred Committee's work in Philadelphia, and in the nomination of 
Mayor Low in Brooklyn. Baltimore has been and still is a city of intense 
political feeling ; and the planting and watering of a purpose to have good 
local government, no matter what party schemes suffer, will proceed 
slowly. 


CoLoRADO seems likely to become the first effective rival of Pennsyl- 
vania in the matter of supplying the world with petroleum. Thus far, 
the quality of the oil obtained from the region of the Caucasus has been 
so inferior that it can be sold only by representing it as American. But 
at Cajion City there is an oil well flowing freely, another has been found 
at Loveland, and there are indications at other points. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE entered upon his duties as Governor-General of 
Canada last Tuesday, with that half-way ostentation of monarchical 
forms which characterizes our Northern neighbors. He will find his 
place at the head of the Dominion rather dreary. He will have neither 
the advantages of an hereditary Executive nor those of an elective 
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President. He will not have the pomp and luxury of a genuine court, with 
its exclusion of the uncultured and the vulgar; nor will he have the 
share in the actual management of affairs which the head of a true 
republic enjoys. He will be another M. Grévy, without a Paris to fall 
back upon. 

The Marquis of LorNE leaves us with the mild good-will of every- 
body. His administration has been like his poetry and his wife's paint- 
ing,—too good for banning and too bad for blessing. He has made no 
bad blunders; he has effected no great results, even in a social way, for 
the Princess failed to drill the Canadian ladies as her royal mother drills 
the Londoners into compliance with an absurdly artificial etiquette. The 
Marquis returns to Scotland at the right moment. Changes are pending 
there which cannot but affect his own hereditary position. The investi- 
gation into the condition of the Highland farmers has not spared the 
house of ARGYLL, and it is believed that measures will be taken for the 
relief of the Highland crofters not less sweeping than those enacted for 
the benefit of Irish tenants. 


THE conference of advanced Liberals held in England under the di- 
rection of Messrs. BRIGHT and CHAMBERLAIN is a somewhat new de- 
parture in English political methods. Consisting as it did of delegates 
from Liberal associations in every part of the Kingdom, it might be sup- 
posed to represent very adequately the temper of the party. But we 
doubt if it did so. Such associations are apt to be more pronounced in 
their Liberalism than is the Liberal half of the constituency for which 
they stand, and their delegates are apt to be a trifle more pronounced 
than the associations. This double sifting gives a body which hails with 
cheers a proposal to abolish the House of Lords, and demands immediate 
attention to the equalization of borough and county suffrage. But if Mr. 
GLADSTONE went before the country with that cry he would be defeated 
to a certainty; and he knows this. The chief use of the conference is to 
emphasize the difference in temper between London—which like Wash- 
ington misleads legislation by a false public opinion—and the rest of 
England. 


THE Tories have managed to bring the Orange Association to the 
front in Irish politics, by invoking the old sectarian bitterness of the UI- 
ster Protestants against the Land League’s recent invasion of the 
province. Several newspapers in Dublin and Belfast invoked the Orange- 
men to a vigorous resistance, and the result has been an outbreak of the 
spirit of Protestant Ascendancy, expressed in public riotings, intimidation 
of Land League meetings, and assaults on Roman Catholic nunneries. 
The Orange leaders themselves confess that their followers have as good 
as passed beyond their control, and that they anticipate serious troubles 
in Ulster. The truth is that Ulster is a possible difficulty to the British 
Government quite as serious as any in other parts of Ireland. Tlfe shift 
of population in Ireland has given Ulster a Roman Catholic majority in 
every county but two, and the recent legalization of the Orange Associa- 
tion has led to its reorganization and extension on a scale unknown since 
Mr. Jos—EPpH Hume frightened the respectables out of it by showing its 
treasonable aims, half a century ago. The preservation of order in Ulster 
under these circumstances may become as difficult as in any other of the 
provinces of Ireland. 


[ See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 45.) 


AD Ohio elected the Republican candidates, there would have been 

no doubt that Pennsylvania would follow her example. But the 

different result there leaves that in this State uncertain. The canvass has 

been very quiet, there had been no public meetings on either side until 

ten days ago, and there is a decided absence of data from which calcula- 
tions may be safely made as to the drift of opinion. 

Naturally, however, Pennsylvania has a Republican majority, and the 
question reasonably asked therefore must be: ‘“‘ What is there, if any- 
thing, that has changed the political tendency?’’ No presumption of 
change can be based upon the vote of 1882; and, in fact, that vote so 
far as it proved anything proved the strength of the Republican organiza- 
tion when it is united. The aggregate vote for the two Republican can- 
didates was greater than that for Mr. PATTISON, notwithstanding that 
many Republicans abstained from voting, and many more, intensified in 
their feeling against Republican abuses, voted directly for the Democratic 
candidates. 





Whatever indication there may be, therefore, of a’ change in the 
politics of the State, must be looked for within a twelvemonth. There 
have been in that period to affect the public mind several influences in 
operation. The legislation of Congress, the general course of Mr. 
ARTHUR'S Administration, the action of the State Legislature, the calling 
and prolonging of the special session, the general procedure of Mr. 
PATTISON,—these are some of the more prominent of the influences that 
would be expected to affect public feeling in Pennsylvania. 

Upon these, then, it must be said that most of them favor the Repub- 
lican side. The session of Congress, though short and beset by many 
difficulties, was productive of several excellent measures, and fairly met 
the demands of the people as expressed in the preceding elections. The 
course of the President in relation to Pennsylvania affairs has been gen- 
erally conservative and calculated to soothe factional feeling. The ac- 
tion of the Legislature at the regular session was not of a character in any 
important particular to affect the relative strength of the two parties. The 
calling of the special session, proper enough from the Governor's stand- 
point, and not reasonably to be criticised, has been followed by foolish 
and scandalous persistence in prolonging it under circumstances which 
make it unreasonable to expect any valuable result; and the blame for 
this prolongation at heavy cost must fall on the Democratic side, since the 
House has refused over and over to adopt the Senate’s adjournment 
resolutions. And finally, as to Mr. Patrison’s action generally, it 
can hardly be claimed by any unprejudiced observer that he has 
answered the expectations of those who made his election possible. His 
failures are not glaring, but they are nevertheless apparent, and are of 
the plainest in his affiliation with personal and restricted political under- 
takings. His course of action has been greatly lacking in breadth and 
liberality ; it has been in general that of a partisan, and in some particu- 
lars that of a factional manager. 

If, then, the Republicans should not carry Pennsylvania with all 
these influences favoring or at least not hindering them, the reason must 
be looked for deeper, and it will be found in that lack of grasp upon 
national affairs which has been too characteristic of the party in recent 
time. The course of the Administration since the adjournment of Con- 
gress has not strengthened its party friends, simply because it has 
wanted energy, breadth and scope. If the Administration has made no 
serious errors, it has achieved no successes, and therefore done nothing 
to command public respect; for in a nation so great as this, with 
interests so vast and movements so rapid, the negative virtues of a 
public man count for little. The Republican party, charged with the 
administration of the Government, is bound to show that it has statesman- 
ship equal to the demands of the times, and if it fails in this the fact is 
evidence that it no longer contains or does not put forward those men 
in the community who understand and can deal with the questions of 
the time. The result in Ohio, as we have already pointed out, seemed 
to signify such a loss of power; the vote in Pennsylvania will be looked 
for with deep interest. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR BANKING SYSTEM. 

oo conceding that a national debt is a national blessing, 

| it is easy to admit that some compensatory advantage may be 
extracted from the existence of such a debt. As English example shows, 
it furnishes a safe and privileged investment for money which other- 
wise it would be difficult to dispose of. And our own management proves 
that it may be used to secure to the people a form of paper money 
absolutely safe and elastic in its volume, in accordance with the wants of 
the business community. It was not to Mr. CHASE or any of his advisers 
that we owe the suggestion that banks should secure their note circulation 
by depositing public bonds in the Treasury. It was suggested first by 
Rev. JOHN MACVICKAR, professor of political economy in Columbia 
College, and it was applied to the banking system of New York for many 
years before the Rebellion. 

With the disappearance of our debt, however, comes the disappearance 
of this compensation for its existence. Every call of the Treasury for 
bonds liable to redemption diminishes the amount of the bonds on deposit 
to secure national bank notes. In the course of ten years, the amount of 
available bonds will be so reduced that the bank paper will have under- 
gone a serious contraction, to the embarrassment of all kinds of business, 
unless something is done to replace the note circulation, or to keep it out in 
spite of the want of bonds to represent it. It is true that the total amount 
of the bonds is and for many years will be far in excess of the quantity 
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needed to secure the note circulation. But there seems to be no way of 
securing a larger volume of these bonds for this use. The banks cannot 
afford to buy them, for they are held at too high a premium. The Gov- 
ernment has no way of compelling their owners to use them as a basis for 
circulation, for its contract with them forbids any such exercise of its 
authority. Nothing remains but to face the fact that something must be 
done, and that speedily, to put the bank-note circulation on a new footing, 
or to replace it with something else. 

Of the proposals now before the public, some are radical, while others 
are merely temporary palliatives of the difficulty. But even temporary 
solutions are not to be despised, especially as they give us time to decide 
the main question with more deliberation. We shall look at them first: 

(1.) It is suggested that the repeal of the tax of one per cent. on 
bank circulation would help the matter, by making it better worth while 
for the banks to buy bonds at a premium for the maintenance of their 
circulation. We do not think that this would go very far. Even three 
per cents. sell at three per cent. premium. That is, the purchaser must 
forego a whole year's interest on bonds whose redemption by the 
Government cannot be long delayed. The fours, four and a halfs, fives 
and sixes are proportionally dear, and their date for redemption too near 
to make the investment profitable to the banks. Besides, they are not 
to be had in great quantities, being in demand for privileged investments. 

(2.) The immediate conversion of a large quantity of the higher-priced 
bonds into bonds bearing a low rate, and not redeemable for a long time 
to come, is proposed. We fail to see how this would help the banks, ex- 
cept by enabling them to hold on longer to the higher-priced bonds already 
in their possession. The other holders of these bonds either would refuse 
to agree to such a conversion, or they would agree to it because they 
themselves wanted the long investment more than the high rate of interest. 
In either case, the banks would gain nothing. Besides this, the country 
would be saddled for a long period with a debt which it was well able to 
pay, and, indeed, had the money to pay and nothing else to do with it. 
What would be thought of a business man who perpetuated a debt in such 
circumstances? 

(3.) It is proposed to use the surplus in redeeming the greenbacks, 
rather than in paying off bonds. This would be rather worse than the 
Irishman’s lengthening his blanket by cutting a bit from the top and 
sewing it to the bottom. Every redemption of bonds reduces our paper 
money by #inety per cent. of that quantity of those bonds which are held 
by the banks, which may be a half, two-thirds, or three-quarters. Every 
redemption of Treasury notes would reduce our paper money by one 
hundred per cent. of the whofe amount of coin paid for them. This 
would be avoiding contraction by a much greater contraction. 

(4.) We may add of ourselves a farther suggestion. At present, the 
Treasury issues to the banks notes to the value of but ninety per cent. 
of the bonds they have deposited. That margin of ten per cent. was to 
guard the note-holder against the risk of a fall of the bonds below par. 
As we have passed the point at which our cheapest bonds can be bought 
at par, would it not be wise to abolish this margin, and to issue notes to 
the banks to the full value of the bonds? This additional issue might be 
subjected to some regulations with reference to the total amount of our 
bank currency in circulation, so as to prevent any sudden inflation while 
operating against an impending contraction. 

The proposals for a radical change in our system are three in number: 

(1.) The old Greenback proposition is always before the country, 
and has a much stronger constituency than is represented by the ‘‘Green- 
back party.’’ That party never were simply Greenbackers. Their pro- 
posal that the Government alone should issue paper money, was com- 
bined with wild theories and suggestions as to the nature of money and the 
amount of our circulation which repelled from them many who agreed with 
Sir ROBERT PEEL and Mr. GLADSTONE in thinking that private corpor- 
ations should not be given this privilege of circulation. But circumstances 
are bringing this simple proposition to the front, dissevered from these ex- 
traneous elements; and many are asking why the Government cannot 
give us all the paper money we need, if the banks are unable to supply 

it with safety. The proposal is strengthened by the fact that our national 
credit is no longer on a doubtful footing. Our bonds command a higher 
premium than those of Great Britain; our financial sanity equally with 
our financial solidity has been confessed by all the world; we are keep- 
ing our own product of gold, and drawing upon the stores of Europe. 
Whatever experiment we may decide to make, will be made under much 


But while some of the older objections to this proposal have lost their 
force the greatest of all objections remains,—the objection which weighed 
the most with Mr. HENRY C. Carey. It would produce a most disastrous 
centralization of our monetary system, and would tend to destroy 
those myriads of lccal centres of our societary circulation whose welfare 
is the welfare of the whole country. The Government at Washington is 
but one part of the government of the American people. It touches 
their interests on but few sides. Its monetary agencies, called sub- 
treasuries, must be confined to a few of the great cities. To make them 
the only source of supply of paper money, would be to enable the few 
great centres to swallow up the many little ones as fast as MosEs’s rod 
swallowed those of the Egyptian soothsayers. THE AMERICAN has been 
charged with favoring centralization. We shrink from such a centralization 
as this. Ifour advocates of an exclusively greenback currency can devise 
a plan by which Treasury notes can be issued through and for the benefit 
of the local governments,—States, counties, townships, municipalities 
and boroughs,—they will furnish us with paper money as good and use- 
ful as that of the banks. Until then, the banks should be retained for a 
service which the Treasury cannot render. 

(2.) Mr. Coie, of the First National Bank of New York, proposes 
that the national banks be allowed to retain their circulation without the 
security of bonds on deposit, but that the notes be made a first lien on 
the assets of the bank. Others have supplemented this by proposing 
that the estates of the bank’s stockholders be made unlimitedly liable 
for the circulation. Either proposal, but especially the latter, carries 
with it the objection that investment in bank stocks would be avoided 
by many wealthy but cautious people, who would shun this additional 
risk. The whole banking system would be weakened by withdrawing 
from it a large amount of support on which it now relies. 

Again, why make this proposal with reference to national banks, to 
the omission of the State banks? It is true that by sundry restrictions 
and by public inspection the other branches of business are made safer 
in a national bank than they were under the old State systems. But to 
the average public the great reason for the existence of national banks 
is the security of their notes through deposit of bonds. It will be difficult to 
account for their monopoly of circulation when this security is removed. 
It will be said, and with much force, that each State knows the kind of 
banking it needs and can afford; that some are suffering through the 
maintenance of a national system devised to meet the needs of New 
York and Philadelphia, rather than Memphis and Minneapolis; and 
that the time has come to give the West and South liberty to enjoy a 
money system as unsafe as were those of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania when they were in the same stage of development. The five per 
cent. tax on the circulation of State banks drove that form of money out 
of existence. If the notes of the national banks are no better secured, 
why not let the State banks resume their issues ? 

(3.) It is proposed to substitute other approved bonds for those of 
the United States, as the security for the note circulation of the national 
banks. As we have said above, this was done in New York before the 
war. We see no reason against including other good securities in the list, 
while we see great difficulty in selecting them. It would not do for Con- 
gress to make a selection. It must be left in the hands of Mr. Knox, or 
some such trustworthy expert. For reasons given already, foreign bonds, 
State bonds and those of private corporations seem to us objectionable. 
There could be no objection to the bonds of those municipalities which 
owe less than a third of the assessed value of their property, until the 
repeal of the Eleventh Amendment makes State bonds equally eligible. 
But here, again, the difficulty will be encountered that good municipal 
bonds command a premium which will interfere with their use, and that 
the use itself will add to the premium. 

But with this change should come a repeal of all the taxes on bank 
circulation, State or national. The newer and poorer communities should 
be left at liberty to furnish themselves with that cheaper and less safe 
variety of money by whose means all our wealthy Commonwealths made 
their beginnings. The existence of such money would not interfere with 
the national banking system. It would be confined to local circulation, 
for its less security would cause it to pass at a discount whenever it was 
carried from the neighborhood of its issue. For all national purposes, peo- 
ple would look to the national banks and to the Treasury for the money 
which enjoyed the general confidence, just as they used to look to the 

Bank of the United States for a money which enjoyed national currency, 





more favorable circumstances than four years ago. 


while they used State-bank notes for local purposes. And, asin India the 
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law limits the currency of paper money to the province in which it is issued, 
so our laws might set a legal limit to the currency of State-bank notes. 

Our proposals are (1) to abolish all duties on circulation, (2) to give to 
the banks notes to the full amount of the national bonds they have on 
deposit, and (3) to allow municipal and other bonds to be deposited in the 
national treasury as security for national-bank note circulation. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 

[* remarking upon the recent decision of the Supreme Court adverse to 

the Civil Rights Act, some allusions have been made to the part Mr. 
SUMNER took in urging the bill in Congress (though it was not enacted 
until after his death), and to the fact that Mr. CARPENTER of Wisconsin 
emphatically opposed it on the ground that it was clearly unconstitutional. 
As between the two men there were many contrasts, but unquestionably 
Mr. CARPENTER was much the stronger as a Constitutional lawyer. But 
Mr. SUMNER had a natural aversion on questions of high principle to 
being fettered by Constitutional bonds. He would have built up the Con- 
stitution as a mass of legislative enactment, so far as that was possible, 
and under no circumstances would he have failed in what he regarded as 
a solemn present duty by objections that the performance of it did not 
square with declarations or conventions of the past. It was his temper 
to depend upon the legislation of Congress largely, and in 1869, when 
the suffrage amendment to the Constitution—the fifteenth,—was passed 
through Congress, it was without the aid of his vote. In his judgment, 
a law would have been enough to confer suffrage on colored men; the 
Amendment he objected to as being not only circumlocutory and tedious, 
but as implying that the Constitution as it previously stood contained the 
power of disfranchisment for black men,—which he altogether denied. 
His colleagues from Massachusetts, BOUTWELL in the House and WIL- 
SON in the Senate, were the men who did the wheel-horse work that 
pulled the Amendment through Congress by the requisite majority; but 
Mr. SUMNER himself would not aid it and did not vote for it. 


SENATOR CAMERON of Pennsylvania, in a letter written at Paris and 
just received by a personal and political friend in this State, says that he 
has given up the idea of returning home for several months to come, 
upon the advice of his physician that to do so at this time would probably 
cost him all the improvement in his health effected by his sojourn abroad. 
He will spend the winter on the Continent,—probably in the South of 
France. 


THE energetic journal which Professor GOLDWIN SMITH conducted for 
some time in Toronto, Zhe Bystander, is now to be superseded by a 
critical and literary issue, called Zhe Week, to which Professor SMITH 
will regularly contribute in one or more departments, though the editorial 
charge is taken by Mr. CHARLES G. D. RoBerts. As one feature, large 
space will be devoted to a review of the periodicals of each week. 


JUDGE KELLEY, who reached New York on Wednesday from England, 
will have a reception on Wednesday evening of next week, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Club of this city. He has already found 
time to describe some of his observations abroad as to the character and 
condition of the cheap labor against which the work-peoples of this 
country compete, and with which, as our Free Trade friends declare, 
they should compete without any protective feature in the import duties. 


CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, whose death in London was reported this 
week, had a very varied and striking career, and exerted no small direct 
influence on juvenile literature, as well as on the training of writers for 
young people. An Irishman by birth, he came in his youth to this coun- 
try, filled with ideas of romantic adventure. He lived for several years 
in what was then the “ wild West,”’ associating with Indians, hunters and 
trappers, exposed to constant perils, but picking up by the way great 
stores of wood lore which he afterwards utilized in his stories. Subse- 
quently he was a strolling actor, a filibuster, a volunteer in the Mexican 
War (where he was wounded, receiving after long delays a United States 
pension), an adherent of Kossuru, and engaged in magazine, literary and 
journalistic enterprises without number. It was not, however, until he 
was considerably over forty years of age that he began (being then set- 
tled in London,) to produce the long series of sporting tales, some fifty in 
number, which have had and have such wide popularity. There is a 
great deal of solid merit in these books. They are very true to the life 
they describe, and have unfailing gayety, vigor and incident. Retp had 
many imitators but no equals in his peculiar line; and if JULES VERNE 
surpasses him in imagination he is not his superior as a story-teller. 


THE magnitude of the business of advertising, and the amount of it 
done by a single firm, are indicated by some figures just published relat- 
ing to a Philadelphia agency,—that of Messrs. N. W. AYER & Son. 
These gentlemen, in the thirty-nine days between September Ist and Oc- 
tober gth just past, received orders to place advertising amounting to 
$239,646.41. This firm is said by a contemporary whose knowledge is 
doubtless competent to be probably at the head of the world’s business 
in advertising, in respect of the amount it handles. 





IN connection with the incidentto ALFonso already alluded to at some 
length, it should be stated that the position which the young Spaniard 
accepted from the German Emperor was that of colonel of the regiment 
of Uhlans ‘of Strasburg.’ The action of the Paris crowds is better 
understood in the light of this explanation. They consider that they 
have a particular relation to a commander of ‘Strasburg’ Uhlans. A 
Canadian-French journal prints the following lines afrofos the subject : 


“Petit monarque téméraire, 
Comme un laquais, vous avez mis 
Du Germain rogue et sanguinaire 
Le casque a pointe et les habits; 
Vous avez pris cette livrée, 
Bravant le long deuil solennel 
De Strasbourg trahie et livrée; 

Insultez l’Alsace sacrée. 
Vive l’Alsace! colonel!” 





CONCERNING divorces, the following data have been recently supplied 
by Bishop Pappock of Massachusetts, at a meeting in Boston of the 
“New England Reform League”’: 


“ Statistics actually show that of all the homes in this land there are States 
where the divorce plague lays hold of one in every ten families. In some parts 
of New England alone, it is estimated that one out of every ten marriages ends 
in ruin ard sorrow. There are cities in this country where one in every six mar- 
riages ends in divorce. This is how it is gaining on us. The proportion of di- 
vorces to all the marriages of the country is appalling, and the evil is increasing 
with wonderful strides.” 


The secretary of the League, Rev. SAMUEL W. DIKE, of Royalton, 
Vermont, said: 


“In Maine there were 587 divorces granted in 1882, an increase of nearly 
fifty per cent. during the last twenty years. New Hampshire has increased her 
divorces from 107 in 1860 to 314 in 1882, Massachuseits from 243 to 600 in the 
same length of time, Connecticut from 14 in 1849 to 445 in 1880, and Rhode 
Island from 162 during 1869 tu 261 in 1882. In four of the New England States, 
where 720 divorces were granted in 1860, there were 1,109 in 1870 and 1,439 in 
1878. ‘The percentage of divorces to marriages in Ohio was one in twenty-six in 
1865, and one in seventeen in 1881. ‘Two of the most populous counties of Min- 
nesota have increased their divorces fifty per cent. faster than the marriages 
during the last ten years. In Philavelphia there we-e 101 divorces in 1862, 215 
in 1872, and 477 in 1882. Chicago's percentage of divorces to marriages is not 
as high as is generally supposed, it being one in thirteen and four-tenths in 1882. 
San Francisco heads the list of cities, the ratio last year being one in five and 
eight-tenths.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S INFLUENCE. 

RITICISM to the popular mind often appears rather an idle and un- 

profitable task, insignificant in its results and the sphere of minds 
wanting in originality. It seems easy to praise and still easier to blame 
the work of other men which may be quite beyond the critic’s own powers 
of performance. To some people, a critic is merely a person who Is paid 
to find out whether a book is readable, or a picture admirable, or music 
worth hearing, and whose general business is to save people the trouble 
of reading or thinking for themselves. But a critic’s true function is 
somewhat higher than this; he can stimulate men to think, as well as 
think for them; he may be the interpreter that brings a great mind within 
reach of less ones, and enables untrained men to understand and use 
their great teachers, by making them sensible to influences unknown 
before. The true critic does not say: ‘‘Read this and admire that; 
accept this author or artist on my authority; but he reveals to the 
careless or ignorant world the secret of the author’s or artist’s power or 
greatness, the source of his charm, the strength, or beauty, or grace, of 
his work; he illuminates for his reader what he ignored or was only 
vaguely conscious of before, and enables him by awakened perceptions 
and quickened sensibilities to discover for himself beauty and power, 
wherever it may be found. This is what Mr. Arnold has done in the 
sphere of literary criticism, and no one has done it more admirably and 
more delightfully. No critic has more eminently the quality of illuminat- 
ing his subject and giving it significance; no critic has a more delicate 
gift for discerning fine and exquisite minds, and making the public feel 
their charm; no critic has a more unerring faculty for perceiving subtle 
and refined shades of beauty and perfection, and making them living 
and tangible. 

Mr. Arnold's poetic gifts, giving him sensibility and some imagina- 
tion, his complete training and his wide knowledge of literature, make 
his equipment for this department of criticism almost ideally perfect. 
The ‘‘ Essays in Criticism’ are unquestionably his book, if an author is 
to live by one book. In this little volume there is scarcely a line that is 
not valuable and delightful. It is criticism at once penetrating and sym- 
pathetic, where satire and praise are carefully modulated and tempered 
to exquisite delicacy; the very essence of the matter is distilled in a style 
of great perfection and charm in which the grave defects of Mr. Arnold's 
later and more controversial manner are only sometimes lightly shadowed 
forth. It isa very happy touch when he says of the faculty of natural- 
istic interpretation in Keats and Maurice de Guérin: ‘The natural 
magic is perfect; when they speak of the world, they speak like Adam 
naming by divine inspiration the creatures.’’ The closing lines on Eu- 
génie de Guérin show as well as any other passage an instinctive mental 
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fastidiousness: ‘‘She was very different from her brother; but she, too, 
like him, had that which preserves a reputation. Her soul had the same 
characteristic quality as his talent,—déstinction. Of this quality the 
world is impatient; it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates it; it ends 
by receiving its influence, by undergoing its law. This quality at last cor- 
rects the world’s blunders and fixes the world's ideals. It procures that the 
popular poet shall not finally pass for a Pindar, nor the popular historian 
for a Tacitus, nor the popular preacher for a Bossuet. To the circle of 
spirits marked by this rare quality, Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin be- 
long; they will take their place in the sky which these inhabit, and shine 
close to one another, ducida sidera.”’ 

In passages like this the volume abounds, and the essays on the 
Guérins, Heine, Joubert, Marcus Aurelius, and that on “ Pagan and 
Medizval Religious Sentiment,’’ are masterpieces; the essays, “‘On 
Translating Homer,"’ contain some of Mr. Arnold's most valuable 
poetical criticism. 

To the young student of letters, this little volume may be almost a 
vade mecum, not only from the value of the individual judgments and 
criticisms, but because its effect on the young mind is most stimulating 
and fascinating. The young reader often wanders in some perplexity 
through the wide field of literature, told that this or that author belongs 
to the first, or second, or third, rank, charmed by this writer or repelled 
by that one without knowing why, feeling bewildered in the presence of 
the great accumulation of human knowledge and the endless records of 
the human mind, without even experience of life to serve as a practical 
test of their value. To such young readers, criticism like these essays, 
so little arbitrary, so little technical,—criticism that penetrates the spirit 
as well as the letter, and shows a fastidious sense of the value of ne 
as well as words,—seems a key that will open many a door that had 
before remained shut. 

As a writer on political and religious topics, Mr. Arnold's services 
have been less substantial, and in controversy he is not a genial adver- 
sary. He writes with more authority on Homer and his translators than 
on Mr. Bright and his Free Trade policy,—with more weight on the influ- 
ence of academies than on the question of ‘‘marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister."’ In this last he sees “the Philistine passion for forbidden 
fruit and legality,"’ as the dissenters urge in favor of the measure the 
sanction of the Book of Leviticus, and “instead of permitting their mind 
and consciousness to play freely around the stock notions on the subject 
they allow their relations in love and marriage in the nineteenth century 
to be settled for them by an Oriental and polygamous people whose 
king had seven hundred wives and three hundred concubines.” We 
cannot help feeling that literary fastidiousness may obscure liberal and 
wise judgment when a man gravely declares that ‘‘God is disserved and 
displeased by doggerel hymns, in singing which a man disobeys the law 
of his being; or describes Christianity as ‘the most delicate of literary 
problems,” and orthodox divinity as ‘‘an immense literary misapprehen- 
sion."" When Mr. Arnold writes that ‘‘the blunders of the Puritans and 
Jews had the same cause,—a want of tact to perceive what is most really 
wanted for the advancement of their own professed ideal,—the reign of 
righteousness,”’ we recall La Rochefoucauld’s saying that the fault of very 
a people does not consist in not being fine enough, but in being too 

ne. 

Mr. Arnold’s later manner has not the charm of his earlier prose 
writings. He has become almost as fond of formule as his adversaries, 
the positivists, themselves, and his frequent use and occasional abuse of 
personalities to point his moral, together with his constant attitude of 
lofty disdain for the modern British public and its cherished ideals, have 
made him a far from popular teacher. 

Of Mr. Arnold’s poetic gifts, there is not space to speak. It is enough 
to say that ‘‘The Flaying of Marsyas,’”’ ‘‘The Forsaken Merman,” 
‘‘Thyrsis,"’ and one or two other exquisite poems, show far more than 
the mere cultivated taste of the man of letters and the practised hand of 
the “made” poet. Although the intellectual element in Mr. Arnold's 
poetry is certainly more prominent than the creative or imaginative, yet 
from its sensibility, its refinement, and a certain sympathetic, melancholy 
grace, and a most delicate appreciation of the value of words, it has a 
greater charm than the verse of some more highly gifted poets, and has 
had a strong fascination for at least this generation, whose longings, and 
dissatisfactions, and perplexities, it reflects and perhaps fosters to an un- 
fortunate degree. 

Mr. Arnold will doubtless find in America much that will offend his 
taste,—much worship of the Philistine gods, material prosperity, progress 
and success, and the ends that men call “ practical.” Of ‘‘light’’ we 
may have something, though in “sweetness”’ it is to be feared we are 
sadly wanting. But Mr. Arnold will also find in America many warm 
admirers who will acknowledge with enthusiasm their debt of gratitude 
for his influence and teaching, even if they do not quite accept his 
“gospel of culture" as the salvation of the race, but believe that some- 
times “‘ knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


; Lonpon, September 27, 1883. 
(i meeting of the British Association, which closed yesterday at 
Southport, has been marked by several interesting features, though 
on the whole its revelations have not been very striking. Two or three 
of the points discussed have attracted more public attention than is 
usually accorded to the proceedings of learned bodies ; and the fact that 





next year the Association is to meet across the Atlantic has made it a 
considerable success in point of numbers. The character of a British 
Association meeting is not such as can altogether satisfy the desires of a 
rigid worshipper of the exact and abstract sciences; the recognized 
masters of the recondite lore discourse often in a manner too popular on 
their special subjects, and a general air of gayety and festivity gives it 
the appearance of a learned picnic, rather than that of an assemblage 
of savants for scientific discussion. Professor Cayley, who has presided 
over this year’s meeting, has, indeed, been sternly scientific enough for 
the most exacting, and rarely have his hearers listened to an exposition 
of such. mathematical precision as the one with which he greeted them. 
It would not be possible to follow the Professor from his simple concep- 
tions of lines and dimensions to those mighty regions of transcendental 
truths, and of time and space beyond ordinary imagination, where he 
soars on so airy a wing; and, indeed, he tells us that mathematical 
beauty can only be perceived, and not explained. As, however, the 
meeting of the Association is noticed often to bear some relation to the 
character of the speech with which it is opened, so Professor Cayley’s 
excursion into the realm of the infinite and unpractical was not alto- 
gether an unfit introduction to the gigantic and Utopian scheme which 
was afterwards unfolded in the geographical section. Before dealing 
with this, it may perhaps be well to give some account of a discourse 
which attracted more attention than any other,—that of Professor Robert 
S. Ball, on the ‘‘ Distance of the Sun,” in which was explained in a clear 
way the present state of the problem and the new evidence which it is 
thought is destined before long to settle the question. 

The importance of the problem of the sun’s distance lies in the fact 
that it is the base-line by which nearly every astronomical magnitude is 
expressed, and upon its accuracy depends that of all the quantities that 
arise from it. Professor Ball believes that it may be ascertained to a cer- 
tainty within one hundred thousand miles, and he explained how errors 
in observation are eliminated by the well-known method of taking the 
mean. The first method of solving the question in use at the present day 
is the beautiful mathematical calculation in which the distance is obtained. 
by systematic observations of the planets, based on the law of gravitation 
and planetary perturbation. Professor Ball finds this method not suf- 
ficiently accurate, on account of the impossibility of knowing that the 
displacement of the planet Mars, on which the calculations are made, is 
caused solely by the attraction of the earth. In the same way, he con- 
siders that the perturbations of Encke’s comet do not afford sufficient in- 
formation, because a similar reason prevents us from ascertaining with 
accuracy the weight of the earth. Nor is he better satisfied with the 
velocity of light as a means of solving the difficulty; for we have no 
knowledge of the effect of atmosphere on the transmission of the ray. 
The transit of Venus has also lost some of its importance ; for it has been 
shown that it is not capable of the great accuracy formerly attributed to 
it, owing to irradiation and the difficulty of defining the contacts. But 
the ma: has greater hopes from the new method by the observation 
of the minor planets, whose places can be measured with very consider- 
able truth, owing to their proximity to the stars and the frequency with 
which observations can be made. The parallactic displacement of these 
planets, caused by the rotation of the earth, is expected, when sufficient 
observations have been made, to afford a basis for the solution of the 
problem. On the present evidence, Professor Ball considers the distance 
to be 92,700,000 miles. 

The most practical part of the labors of the Association is in the dis- 
cussion of engineering works, and of these such as are called for by 
political needs are usually most interesting. Those who understand the 
keen feeling with which Englishmen have looked on the question of 
communication with India, are not surprised that it has given birth to 
many extraordinary schemes, which, whatever one may think of their 
object, are at least very noteworthy from an engineering point of view. 
The claims of the Euphrates Valley Railway were urged by Mr. John B. 
Field, who contends that commercially its success would be as great as 
has been that of the Suez Canal, while in case of war it could be more 
easily defended. The latter point, however, was not explained sufficiently 
to make the matter clear. There was a feeling that Seleucia, instead of 
Alexandretta, should be the place of departure from the Mediterranean. 

The scheme for a canal through the Valley of the Jordan, which was 
discussed in several of the sections, is the most considerable project which 
has ever been brought before an Association meeting. Were it not that 
of late years people have become familiar with great mechanical opera- 
tions, and with the application of science to new and stupendous purposes, 
we should have heard much more surprise at the gigantic scheme which 
was unfolded. It is not one that would commend itself to most of us, 
who, despite our irreverence, would not willingly permit the most memo- 
rable sites of man’s history to be done away with forever; and it is a pro- 
ject too tremendous probably for human hands to accomplish, and cer- 
tainly no living person will ever see it completed; but it contains, never- 
theless, so much of interest in itself, and illustrates so fully the boundless 
fertility of modern scientific invention, that it calls for a little explanation 
and thought. The idea of a ship canal or inland sea through the Holy 
Land, like that of the Euphrates Valley Railway, is the outcome of the 
need for a supplement to the accommodation afforded by the Suez Canal; 
and it was very fully gone into by its sponsor, Mr. Trelawney Saunders, 
who believes that the accomplishment of the scheme is not only practi- 
cable, but probable. On the latter question, however, the evidence has 
certainly gone against him. The Valley of the Jordan, El-Ghor, is the 
deepest depression on the earth’s surface, reaching in the Dead Sea basin 
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a level of twenty-six hundred feet below the Mediterranean. ‘This depres- 
sion begins below the elevated and fertile plain which bounds Lake Me- 
rom on the south, and from this point the Jordan forces its impetuous 
way through the rocks for a distance of ten miles to the Sea of Gali- 
lee, the descent being seven hundred feet. The river now pursues 
its course for two hundred miles more, winding about in its long deep 
valley between the hills of Gilead, Galilee and Samaria to the Dead Sea, 
whose surface is 1,292 feet below the Mediterranean level. The length 
of the Dead Sea is about fifty miles, bounded on the south by the lofty 
ridges of Jebel-Usdum at a distance of one hundred and ten miles from 
the Akaba arm of the Red Sea; but the depression El-Ghor is continued 
nearly the whole way under the name of the Wady-el-Arabah, though 
there are some elevated points on the course. Into the deep valley of the 
Jordan it was proposed to cause the water of the Mediterranean to flow, 
through a canal about forty feet deep, from the Bay of Acre by the line 
of the Nahr. When the cavity should be filled, the northern end of the 
sea thus created would be fifty miles from Damascus, and its average 
width would be some ten miles, the waters rising to within that distance 
of Jerusalem. The cutting southward from the Dead Sea would be for- 
midable in the extreme, its length being in all sixty-seven miles and its 
depth very great; but we were told that tunnels might be made for some 
part of the distance. The physical advantages of such a sea in Mid-Pal- 
estine would be great, and it would be a magnificent water-way between 
the two oceans; but the objections urged against it were very weighty. 
In the first place, the channel from the Bay of Acre being made, the de- 
pression would take about eighteen years to fill, and twenty-eight hundred 
square miles of rich land would be submerged, with a fauna altogether 
unique. Then the physical difficulties of the cutting to the Red Sea would 
be so tremendous that they might well daunt the heart of anybody but an 
engineer. What are called the ‘‘sentimental objections ’’—that Tiberias 
and the Lake of Gennesaret, and Jericho and the whole Valley of Jordan, 
with their memories and associations, would be lost for ever,—have 
greater weight with most people. the prospect thus unfolded, though 
there seems little chance of its being carried out,—at which there are few 
who do not rejoice,—is a sufficiently remarkable one and has created 
much interest in English circles: ; 

In the geographical section, the audience was quite enthusiastic over 
the glowing accounts of Mr. H. M. Stanley's doings on the Congo, which 
were described by Mr. H.H. Johnston. Mr. Stanley is himself very much 
impressed with the importance of his work, and he believes that the 
Congo River will redeem the “lost continent,” the interior of which will 
be rendered very accessible by it. There is, in fact, every expectation 
that a great opening will be made for both civilization and commerce ; 
for the valley of the Congo is fertile, and the people of great intelligence. 
It was with Anglo-American money that the country was explored and 
made known; and though other countries, and notably Belgium, have 
assisted in making it useful to the world, Mr. Stanley ridicules the idea 
of handing it over to the Portuguese, who make claim to it on account of 
the prior discoveries of Diego Cam. Ten stations or more have been 
established at points of suitable distance on the course of the river, stand- 
ing on hills,overlooking it, for the purpose of watching the interests of 
traders and obtaining information as to the resources of the country. 
The proceedings of M.de Brazza appear to have had no permanent effect 
in stirring up the natives, who continue friendly to Mr. Stanley. The 
chief races in the Congo district now being developed are the Batéké, the 
Bayansi and the Wabuma, who are described as being kindly, merry and 
courteous, with splendid physical powers, and possessing great artistic 
skill in decoration. Mr. Stanley's projects certainly seem likely to bear 
fruit soon, and it is no slight thing to open up a new country; but it is to 
be hoped that the races painted in such glowing terms may not share the 
fate of most aboriginal peoples overcome by the white invader. 

In the other sections of the Association, not much of importance was 
done. The report of the Anthropometric Committee, on the result of its 
investigations as to the physical peculiarities, the height, girth and weight, 
of the English people, opens an interesting subject, and when it has been 
thoroughly considered is expected to throw further light on the direction 
taken by the waves of foreign settlers who from time to time have over- 
run the British Islands. In the biological department, Professor Mc- 
Kendrick gave a mortal blow to the belief in animal magnetism, in con- 
cluding a lecture on ‘Galvani and Animal Electricity.’ The anthro- 
pologists have not much news of importance on their subject, but their 
president clearly explained the state of the question according to his view. 
Electricity, too, seems for the present to have subsided into a minor sub- 
ject, for nothing at all new was said about it. Considerable discussion 
has been raised as to the wisdom of the Association’s leaving England to 
hold its meeting next year; but Montreal having been fixed upon all op- 
position seems to have ceased. Captain Bedford Pim intends when the 
Canadian meeting assembles to propose that the members of the stand- 
ing committee of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science be invited to become for the time honorary members of the 
British Association. JOHN LEYLAND. 








LIVE ISSUES FOR THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


To the Editor of Tue AmERIcAN: 

sy a recent issue of your progressive paper appeared a timely editorial 
upon the evidences of ‘‘dry rot’’ in the Republican party, which is, 

I find, exciting no litle comment among thinking people ; and with your 

permission I desire to offer some personal views upon the same subject. 
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|Our co:respondent, after referring, at somewhat greater length than we 
are able to find space for, to the injury done the party by “ unscrupulous 
and even dishonest leaders,”’ ‘‘ bossism,”’ and corruption in local admin- 
istration, speaks also of the disturbance of general questions by local and 
side issues, and makes the inquiry whether it is that the party, organized 
for resistance to the spread of slavery, has lived to the end of its useful- 
ness. Our correspondent then proceeds :| 

Some politicians inform us that inasmuch as the tariff question is 
shelved for the next decade or two both the great parties find themselves 
to-day without a national issue. Anyone possessed of ordinary powers 
of observation can readily perceive the fallacy of such a statement. 
Many subjects of the highest importance surround us, and even now 
raise up their heads in mute appeal for recognition, either at the hands of 
the old Republican party or the best elements of the same under a new 
name. 

Let such a political body, whatsoever may be its composition, inscribe 
upon its banners and incorporate in its platform the following: ‘‘ Universal 
education, North and South; the abolition of all unnecessary taxes and 
revenues; cease the payment of the public debt, and grant a reprieve to 
the great producing power of the nation; legislate the Treasury surplus 
back into the hands of the tax-payers in each and every State, instead of 
into the pockets of the manipulators of river and harbor bills, e¢ hoc 
genus omne ; and—what is of greater importance than either or all,— 
protection to American labor as against the soul and body destroying 
encroachments of monopoly as well as foreign competition.” 

A rigid insistence upon this last clause may possibly cost the party 
much of its present source of power and create bitter opposition, but only 
for atime. For if it be desired to elevate the standard of public morals, 
enlarge, concentrate and perfect our hybrid citizenship, and save our 
children’s children from the pauper degradation, as now exemplified in 
the great cities of the Old World as even in the New, heroic measures 
must be taken to break up this demoralizing power of monopoly, whose 
tendency is to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. This issue is 
coming before the people of this country for settlement. At present, its 
dimensions are those of a cloud no larger than a man’s hand. Inthe 
future years, this subject will confront our citizens face to face, and the 
party that may be now casting about for a popular and all-important 
issue will do well to heed its presence. B. W. M. 

Philadelphia, October 23. 





“ TO-DAY’S PAPER.” 
To the Editor of Tuk AMERICAN: 

AM LED by your recent article on newspapers to express some long- 

standing thoughts which I hope are not peculiarly my own. 

First, is it necessary that a daily paper should publish a// the items that 
it receives, by wire or otherwise? It is true that this is a natural develop- 
ment of the newspaper, but it does not follow that it should be indulged 
or encouraged. In its early days, the press could command so few sources 
of contemporaneous history that there was no danger of excess in this di- 
rection. Mails were few, local interests more paramount than now, and 
the little space not needed for Governmental and neighborhood news was 
filled up with reading matter which books now supply. But the telegraph 
has changed all this. In every city and village sits an agent of apparently 
the discretion of the average reporter, at once a telephonic auricle and 
oracle, prepared to collect and diffuse the local news that interests his 
neighbors. This is well enough; but what is a managing editor for, if not 
to select from these masses of facts and rumors, poured in from all quar- 
ters of the globe, those which may be of value to his readers? It can be 
foreseen that with the extension of the telegraph some such selection must 
in time be compulsory. Is it too soon to begin ? 

Second, if it be, at least such an arrangement of these items might be 
made as would lighten the labors of those who take their paper for desir- 
able information. Stock, and merchandise and shipping news, marriages 
and deaths, and other classes of advertisements, have each their special 
place; and the regular reader knows where to turn at once to find what 
he wants of each. Why not pursue the same system with the general 
news? Let there be, say, a heading for theatrical and sporting events ; 
another for items concerning the drama (often quite distinct from the 
theatre), music, the arts of design, and literature; another for politics; 
another for fires, accidents, railway and marine disasters, epidemics, and 
physical calamities generally. Especially should there be a department 
for defalcations, robberies, murders, suicides, rapes, hangings, matri- 
monial scandals, and other moral disasters. Let this be headed, as 
poisons are labelled, with a death's head and cross-bones, so that it may 
be avoided. The work on this section, thus made a specialty, would be 
a good school for training up, not only editors of criminal newspapers, 
but heroes for their future volumes, as public executions, made so now 
by reporters, provide for their own reproduction. Lastly, another space 
would include whatever might lie outside of these limits,—-and probably 
it would be short. History seems to find no occupation in times and 
places of peace, order and prosperity. 

I commend the first of these plans to publishers who would make 
their papers, and with less expense than now, truly newspapers that may 
be introduced into families not desirous to hear all the gossip of all the 
hotels and streets. I commend the second to those who would make 
their papers, at whatever personal or public expense, desirable to all 
classes. J. S..W. 
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MR. BOYLE’S INDIAN GROUP. 


N the case of sculpture, at least, and until quite recent times, there has 
really been a good deal of reason for the fear that has been often 
felt, and which Mr. Symonds has expressed in such good form, that the 
secret of art has been found out at last; that she has had her say and 
delivered her message; that the possibilities of expression which she 
affords have been already exhausted ; and that the mind must henceforth 
seek some other means of conveying its aspiration or recording its emo- 
tion. For long after painting dropped the antique mask and slipped off 
the antique mantle sculpture still clung to them, and even now is seldom 
seen without them, or without some kind of apology for their absence 
which is just as bad. We cannot understand the condition of taste that 
made it in West's time an act of artistic hardihood to insist on painting 
the officers who surrounded the dying Wolfe in such coats and breeches 
as they actually wore, in place of such togas and things as they would 
have worn, if they had been Roman Senators, instead of British officers ; 
but we were all very much astonished when the new generation of sculp- 
tors began to model busts that looked like folks, and to give to statues 
that kind of dignity which we see in living men, instead of that substitute 
which the schoolmasters keep the formula for. But there is gratifying 
evidence of the fact that the sculptors are learning the lesson which the 
painters learned some years ago ; this, namely, that no art can thrive on the 
husks of antiquity ; that either it must draw its sustenance from the life 
where it is always to-day, or it must go the way of all the things that be- 
long to the past. 

To say then that this group of Mr. Boyle’s is essentially modern, is 
only to say that it is an honest and straightforward effort to perpetuate the 
Indian as he is, with such dignity and grace as really belong to him,— 
idealized only so far as any embodiment of a type is idealization,—rather 
than an attempt to give form to the artist’s conception of dignity and 
grace in the abstract and according to classic standards, using the Indian 
as a theme; let us say frankly, as a pretext. Not since Mr. St. Gaudens 
set up his “ Farragut’’ in Madison Square, to shame by its breathing 
a the make-believe stateliness of most monuments to departed 

eroism with which it is to be compared, has a manlier piece of work 
been seen in America than this of Mr. Boyle’s. It can hardly be too much 
to say that in its production something like artistic justice has at last and 
for the first time been done to the Indian. Crawford's conception of him 
in the Washington statue is full of sentiment,—very just and beautiful 
sentiment, too; but it is sentiment of a very civilized kind, and although 
the figure is certainly imposing it is not much of an Indian, after all. And 
besides we are learning, slowly it may be, but none the less surely, to see 
how much more real dignity there is in noble portraiture than in any of 
the conventions which the schools have inherited; and he must be a dull 
man, indeed, who does not recognize as grand a gesture in the way this 
unbroken savage gathers up his blanket, as that by which the most correct 
of Senators arranges his toga. 

It is in the best sense a portrait group; but it is more than this. It 
gives us the typical Indian, and embodies the qualities for which his race 
will be remembered. The man is alert and vigilant. He is standing, 
but his arms are thrown upon the ground, and he carries no more for- 
midable weapon than a pipe. He is watching the movements of some- 
one who is approaching, and there can be no sort of doubt about who the 
visitor is. You see by the face of the warrior that he is not welcome, and 
that his actions are viewed only with distrust; but you also see that resist- 
ance is useless, and that this was found out long ago; there will be no 
fighting, but, on the contrary, the pipe will be offered and smoked as usual, 
and although the old hurts will rankle they will be borne, and borne in 
silence. 

The woman who nestles at his feet is not less admirable than the 
man. In strong contrast with his, her face is kindly and almost confid- 
ing. Herhands are hardened and shrivelled with work ; but the motherly 
tenderness is not lacking, nor any of those little arts of adornment so 
dear to the feminine and especially to the maternal heart. 

In some trifling details, the work is open to criticism, which ought, 
however, to be mild in any case. The pappoose is commonplace and 
uninteresting,—a wooden little thing, a bachelor’s baby; and it seems 
as if a little more might have been made out of the dog, who is stiff and 
unnatural, and is looking the wrong way. But both as regards the 
composition of the group as a whole and the execution of the two princi- 
pal figures the work is entitled to very high praise. One hardly knows 
which to admire the most,—the masterly way in which the woman’s 
pliant figure is gathered together, or the superb modelling of the brawny 
torso and massive thigh of the man. It is in this last, however,—the sur- 
face modelling,—that the work touches most nearly the greatness of the 
Greeks. It was the power to convey a sense of life by exquisitely subtle 
modulations of surface that gave supremacy to the sculpture of Greece ; 
and in attaining this quality the artist of our own day comes closer to the 
antique spirit than any acceptance or imitation of classic conceptions 
could possibly bring him. 

The commission for this capital work was the result of a singularly 
happy choice; say, rather, ofa discrimination which is excessively rare in 
these days of groping and blundering favoritism. It is the first import- 
ant work by an artist, still quite young, who first attracted the notice of 
connoisseurs by a clever bust or two exhibited at the Sa/on, two or three 
yearsago. He has grown up in an atmosphere which, whatever its other 
good qualities are, can hardly be regarded as very favorable to art, since it 





has left during a century of almost unexampled prosperity the public places 
of Philadelphia as bare of any fitting memorial to her great men and her 
own honorable record as if the first had never existed and as if the last 
did not form one of the brightest spots in American history; but he has 
shown how hard the old, true fire is to extinguish, and that first-rate work 
is possible here and now. 
NOTES. 
HE Philadelphia Society of Artists is going to resume the receptions which it 
used to hold at the Academy of Fine Arts. They used to be very enjoyable 
and did a great deal of good, and everybody will be glad to have them resumed. 
It is to be hoped that this may be the beginning of the end of the division which 
has existed between the Artists and the Academy for the last two or three years, 
and that we may see the Society’s exhibitions on the walls of the Academy again 
before long. The first reception is to be held December 28th. 


Mr. John J. Boyle’s bronze group of American Indians, which was for some 
time standing on Chestnut Street, in front of the new post-office, will be for- 
warded next month to its destination in Chicago, Mr. Ryerson, of that city, hav- 
ing presented it to Lincoln Park. This noble work has produced a marked 
impression here, and the idea has been suggested that the successful young 
sculptor ought to be honored in his own city by a worthy commission. The 
matter, so far as it has been considered, has taken the form of a proposal for a 
group of Indian figures to embody some suitable local legend, to be placed at the 
junction of the Wissahickon with the Schuylkill. If anything practical comes of 
the suggestion, the Fairmount Park Art Association would be the proper author- 
ity to take action with regard to it; though as a considerable sum of money 
would be required the funds might be provided by the city or by public sub- 
scription, 

Mr. Prosper L. Senat has held a special exhibition of his summer’s work at the 
galleries of Mr. Haseltine this week. The pictures are to be shown again in 
Boston next month. 


A sketch exhibition will be held by the Philadelphia Society of Artists at its 
galleries, 1725 Chestnut Street, some time next month. 


There will be four contestants for the Temple prizes at the next exhibition at 
the Academy. All are Philadelphians; but one, Miss Sarah P. Dodson, is living 
in Paris. The subject of her picture is “« The Signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” The other contestants, with the ttles of their pictures, are as fol- 
lows: H. T. Cariss, « The Oath at Valley Forge ;” W. T. Trego, “ The March 
to Valley Forge ;” and Frank F. English, « The Action Off Flamborough Head.” 


The Mary Smith prize for the best work by a lady artist of Philadelphia, and 
the Charles ‘Tappan prizes, one of two hundred, the other of one hundred dollars, 
for the best works by students of the Academy, are also to be awarded at the 
approaching exhibition, which promises to be of more than ordinary interest, the 
number of pictures sent in being considerably larger than usual. 


The latest addition to the Temple collection at the Philadelphia Academy is 
the very admirable picture by Mr. Senat, The Close of a Stormy Day,” shown 
last spring at the exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New York. It 
is entered at the Academy for the exbibition which is to open next week. 


Mr. Clifford P. Grayson’s picture, entitled «« A Rainy Day at Pont Aven,” was 
accorded a place on the line in the Paris Sa/on this season, and attracted favor- 
able notice, nearly all the critics praising the work highly,—a tribute all the more 
significant as there has been a strong prejudice against America generated in the 
unphilosophic Parisian mind by the heavy duties imposed by our new tariff on 
paintings. Mr. Grayson’s picture having been sent home was forwarded to the 
Chicago Exhibition, and was recently purchased by Mr. Charles J. Singer, of that 
cily, at the catalogue price. 


Apropos of the Chicago Exhibition, it is worthy of note that the catalogue this 
season was not illustrated. The costly failure of the recent Cincinnati catalogue 
seems to have run the illustrating business into the ground. The ideal catalogue 
is a convenient list to be slipped in the pocket, and the fashion of adding illustra- 
tions is one that may well pass away. 


Mrs. Annie Louise Cary Raymond’s many personal friends are aware that 
she has a very pretty taste for decorative painting, and has shown considerable 
executive skill in this branch of art. Since her retirement to domestic privacy, 
she has been seriously studying the figure, and has recently produced a series of 
figure panels for home adornment, the subjects being selected from various operas 
of her réfertoire. 


Mr. Thomas B. Craig is putting the last work in the frame on a landscape that 
will enhance his repute in several ways. It is very attractive as to subject, and 
Mr. Craig has been happy in his treatment. A low Lank covered with fine old 
oak and beech trees is opposed to a broad expanse of blue sky and a level fore- 
ground of roadway and brook, the plain extended to the distance by an open 
field, with the horizon broken bya group of far-off hills. A flock of sheep in the 
roadway and figures resting against a stone wall afford a nucleus of interest and 
centre of color. The details are well rendered thoughout, the trees being vigor- 
ously drawn and each having individuality of its own,—the figures, brute and 
human, standing each in its place and standing for something with significance 
skilfully expressed. Though painted in rather a high key, the picture is rich in 
color and strong in light and shade, and makes an effective appeal to cultivated 
taste. Its artistic value, however, is in the success with which Mr. Craig has sur- 
mounted the difficulties in the disposition of masses which many a landscape- 
painter stumbles over, illustrating certain laws of composition which our younger 
artists in their pursuit of realism are too apt to violate. 

A ladies’ school for wood-carving and modelling is to be opened in St. Louis. 
A monument is to be erected at Marshfield, Mass., to the memory of 
Adelaide Phillips, the operatic singer. The French landscape-painter, M. 
L’Aubiniére, will spend several months at North Conway, painting autumn and 
winter scenes among the White Mountains. 
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The late M. J. Wilson, of Brussels, who bequeathed two pictures by Constable 
to the Louvre, has founded in the Belgian capital, near which his large industrial 
establishment had long flourished, an institution for the promotion of the arts of 
design, including a musée communal He has given to the city many noteworthy 
pictures which have figured in recent public exhibitions. For the maintenance of 
the musée he bequeathed three hundred thousand francs. 


George W. Edwards, who has had fine success in France, has returned to 
America on a short visit. Seymour J. Gay has returned to his New York 
studio from Navesink, bringing several pictures which he nearly completed on 
the spot———_The mental condition of Gill, the caricaturist, is much improved 
He has gone to work again, and soon the C/arivari will publish drawings dated 
at the Charenton Asylum. Three Austrian artists—the painters Angeli and 
Canon, and the sculptor Tilgner,—have been made chevaliers of the Legion of 
Honor. Makart has been promoted to the grade of officer. 


Eighty-eight original drawings by Greuze have been discovered in the library 
ofthe St. Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts————The results of William M. 
Chase’s stay in Holland last summer are as important as those of his visits in pre- 
vious years to Spain. The principal of his copies, after Franz Hals at Haarlem, 
all of full size, is that of the woman governors of the men’s hospital———The 
principal result of Bolton Jones's stay at Collins’s Beach, Maine, is a large and 
striking canvas, which has been shipped to Philadelphia for the exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. It is a scene at mid-day among the 
sand dunes and granite outcrops, looking inland. 


An exhibition of “incoherent art,” as it has been called, contributed by French 
painters who have established reputations for eccentricity, was opened a few days 
ago in Paris. A monument is to be erected to Dr. Samuel Johnson at Lich- 
field, to mark the centenary of his death, which took place December 13th, 1784. 

A monument is to be erected this month at Barbizon, to Millet and Rous- 
seau.———M. Louis Merlet, the French sculptor and medal-engraver, who was 
born in 1815, is cead.—_——A new kind of panorama by M. Castellani is to open 
on the ist of February, at the Paris Yardin d’ Acclimation. It will represent 
scenes and illustrated facts\in natural history, geology, etc. 


A nocturne, with splashe$ of red and green to represent fireworks in the sky, 
is on a mantel draped with yellow plush, betwixt two yellow vases, in a room with 
a frieze of canary yellow, back of a Broadway print-store. Etchings by Mr. 
Whistler are on the walls. A boy in white and yellow livery stands at the door, 
and peddles slim catalogues at thirty-five cents each. This is the kind of thing 
which in London has gained Mr. Whistler an unenviable reputation, and, to use a 
common expression, “ more kicks than halfpence.” 








REVIEWS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

HERE are some writers who leave upon us the very distinct impres- 

sion that they are far superior to their work, whatever the merit of 
this may be. Such are Dr. Johnson and Ben Jonson. And there are 
others who show themselves incomparably the best in their books; and 
of these Anthony Trollope is a marked instance. It is easy to see how 
much his novels lack, yet they have very distinctly admirable qualities, — 
humor, a certain pathos, and, above all, marvellous accuracy in the 
representation of life. What is wanting in his work is the higher vision 
of the real meaning of what he recounts with such admirable facility. 
He is a great English writer, because he was perfectly satisfied with all 
that he described. That he had good cause for his complacency, is 
made clear by his autobiography. ‘There are few men who ag the ap- 
proach of old age can look back on so successful a struggle with circum- 
stances as this which he has to narrate. 

Trollope’s early life was full of misery. His father was a barrister in 
London who started in his profession with fair hopes, but who saw them 
soon destroyed by his own unfortunate disposition ; and asa consequence 
the family were soon reduced to poverty. ‘The father’s bad temper lost 
him all his clients; his investments were made without judgment; he 
endeavored to make good what he had lost by writing a sort of eccle- 
Siastic encyclopedia, while his wife and children tasted all the bitterness 
of shabby gentility. Anthony Trollope was sent to Harrow and Win- 
chester; but he was an untidy, ill-favored boy, a social outcast, the 
legitimate prey of every bully in the school. In this wretchedness he 
grew up. His mother struggled bravely against adverse fate. She came 
to this country and opened her famous bazaar in Cincinnati; she wrote 
her book about America and the Americans, while the father toiled over 
his impossible encylopzedia, and she wrote many fairly successful novels. 
For a number of years, she was the mainstay of the family, between the 
ages of fifty, when she began, and seventy-six, writing one hundred and 
fourteen volumes, there being among them something like forty novels, 
so that her son came fairly by his literary industry. Yet misfortune 
lingered. The family had been compelled to run away to the Continent, 
and Anthony Trollope had taken the place of usher in a school at 
Brussels. While there, he was offered a minor clerkship in the London 
post-office. His life in London was of little practical service, but a new 
chance was offered him in Ireland and thither he went. Soon he be- 
came engaged, and in two years he married. He had already thought 
of eking out his moderate salary by writing, and he soon made the at- 
tempt; but his first novels were absolute failures. ‘‘ The Warden,”’ pub- 
lished in 1855, when Trollope was forty years old, was more successful; 
and ‘‘ Barchester Towers,’’ which followed it, encouraged him still further. 
From this point, the way was clear. He had his post-office work, and 
his novels followed one another quickly, until finally he became a rich 
man; rich, that is, for a man of letters. In twenty years, he made with 
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his pen something like seventy thousand pounds sterling. The various 
steps towards competence need not be recounted here. 

What the reader will turn to with some curiosity is Trollope’s expres- 
sion of his opinions concerning the novelist’s art, but he will not find 
much instruction or delight in the chapters that discuss it. Trollope says 
his little say about Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, Charlotte Bronté, Miss 
Broughton, and others; but his remarks in no way differ from what half a 
hundred people out of sixty might say. He thinks that criticism should 
be unbiassed; but so doeseveryone. ‘‘ Human nature must be the novel- 
writer’s guide,’’ he affirms without danger of contradiction. The novelist 
“must be intelligible,—intelligible without trouble; and he must be har- 
monious.”’ Indeed, his observations are of the nature of platitudes. More 
interesting is his statement about his manner ot work. He used to write 
while travelling, by land and sea. Whatever else he might be doing, he 
turned off his forty pages a week, of two hundred and fifty words to a 
page, year in and year out. When at home, he used to get up at half- 
past five and begin to work with his watch before him, and writing two 
hundred and fifty words every quarter of an hour. ‘To this persistent 
industry he owed the best part of his success. 

The reader must understand, then, that Trollope’s autobiography has 
very little of that quality of personal confession which so endears most 
books of the sort to readers. It is rather a history of how he was poor, 
and how he conquered fate. The personal quality of the book makes 
itself felt in the curious content he expresses for life as it is. His 
greatest disappointment was his failure to get into Parliament; his 
greatest delight was hunting. He was born to enjoy as well as to see 
clearly English social life of a certain sort, and his work will be a rich 
mine for future investigators into the conditions of things in the nine- 
teenth century. After all, his work will be then only the more valuable 
on account of his perfect content with everything. 

One thing that he was not contented with was the condition of mat- 
ters relating to copyright in this country. Without going into a dis- 
cussion of the general subject, we may say that Mr. Trollope was in 
error in saying that the sums received from America by his publishers 
for early sheets was ‘‘ very trifling.” For one of his books, seven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds sterling were paid, which is not a “ trifling’? sum. 
But the publication of this autobiography will doubtless bring the whole 
matter once more into prominence. 





THE LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Julius Késtlin, Professor at Halle. 
Translated from the German, by John G. Morris, D. D., LL. D. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. 

We referred some time ago to Dr. Julius Késtlin’s labors on Luther's 
life and theology as the best works on the subject that Germany had to 
show. His popular life of the Reformer, in a single volume, written after 
the completion of his larger and more critical work in two volumes, is 
probably the best biography for the general reader that ever has been 
written, although Germany is rich in works on the subject. That it fol- 
lows upon the larger work, isa great advantage. It is not, on the one 
hand, the work of a man who has not treated the subject exhaustively in 
his study of it; nor is it distorted out of the right proportion by any 
temptation to treat too fully those parts of the subject in which the author 
has reached new results. Indeed, no one is so competent to write a brief 
work on such a subject as is he who has written on it exhaustively in the 
first instance. 

This briefer life of Luther has been put into an English dress by a 
number of American Lutherans, under the direction of Dr. John G. 
Morris, a veteran laborer in this field. It has been published in a hand- 
some volume by the Lutheran Publication Society of Philadelphia, at the 
price of three dollars and a half. In order to have the work ready in 
time for the coming centenary, it was found necessary to employ more 
than one hand in the translation, and as a consequence there has not 
been an exact uniformity in the English style, as the editor remarks. 
But the unevenness is not such as to interfere with the pleasure of its 
perusal. A more serious fault, in our judgment, has been the removal 
of the authentic contemporary illustrations and pictures of actual places 
which Dr. Késtlin inserted in his work. These Dr. Morris thinks would 
not be to the taste of American readers; so he has substituted sundry 
imaginative pictures in the poor and conventional style which still is em- 
ployed in religious books in this part of the world. In this Dr. Morris 
has erred greatly. The poorest wood-engraving by Lucas Cranach and 
his contemporaries is a better work of art than the best of these modern 
pictures, and has the merit of enabling us to realize the awssich? and 
character of Luther’s times as these do not. For our own part, we re- 
gard these American pictures as a defacement to the book, and are still 
undecided whether to cut them out of our copy or retain them in it. 
Even the portrait of Luther at the front is not the fine portrait by Cranach, 
but one dating from 1700, when the pictorial art was at its lowest depth 
in Germany, as in Europe generally. 

But these defects are trifling in comparison with the great merits of 
K6stlin’s text, which Dr. Morris and his friends have brought within reach 
of the English reader. Dr. Késtlin is a man of broad mind and generous 
sympathies. He appreciates the many-sidedness of the great Reformer. 
He sees in him, not only the chief doctor of the Lutheran Church, but 
the first of German men. For the life of Luther, the materials are most 
abundant. There are three friendly and one hostile biographies by his 
contemporaries; the most important transactions of his life took place 
under the eye of a cloud of witnesses, from many of whom we have 
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narratives of what was done. His own letters and the letters addressed to 
him have been preserved with care, and they not only fill a dozen vol- 
umes, but they constitute of themselves a most graphic picture of the man. 
His ‘‘ Table-Talk,”’ though it covers but a small period of his life, is a 
unique disclosure of a great man in the blended littleness and greatness 
of every-day, unconstrained conversation. His works are the frank out- 
pouring of his thought on every subject that interested his age,—education, 
politics, warfare, art, literature, trade (he was a strong Protectionist,) and 
history. There is no great man in history who has disclosed himself so 
completely, and whom we know so well in both his strength and his 
weakness. The material is so abundant that it overmasters some of his 
biographers, notably Jiirgens, who spent three large volumes in getting 
down to 1517. But Dr. Késtlin is completely master of it, and has laid it 
all under contribution for this biography. We do not doubt that it will 
take a permanent place in our literature, superseding such trash as 
Tischer’s biography, and even good books like that of Dr. Barnas Sears. 


A SyLvan City; OR, QUAINT CORNERS IN PHILADELPHIA. _Illus- 
trated. Philadelphia: Our Continent Publishing Co. New York: 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

The pleasant papers now made up in this stout little duodecimo 
volume of five hundred pages have appeared from time to time in Our 
Continent, and all right-minded Philadelphians taking a proper yet 
decorous pride in Philadelphia will be glad to see them reappear in this 
permanent form. There is not, to be sure, any vast amount of research 
manifest in many of them, and some of those which treat of ancient 
matters are pervaded by a mild flavor of Watson. Yet are they all good 
reading, and all are made the more acceptable by nice pictures—by 
Joseph Pennell, Alice Barber, Walter Dunk, and others,—which also 
are illustrations of the text. And even if in some sort these are twice- 
told tales they none the less are good reading; for what they treat of 
will bear telling again. Three of Miss Louise Stockton’s papers,—on 
Christ Church, the Quaker Almshouse, and the Philadelphia Library,— 
together with a paper by Miss Elizabeth Robins on St. Joseph's, espe- 
cially will be welcome to those who know and who love old-time Phila- 
delphia ; and those who know old-time Philadelphia best will appreciate 
the care that evidently has been taken to assure exactness of statement 
and to bring together in orderly fashion all leading facts. But what is 
best about this book is its animating motive. It is the work of young 
men and women, Philadelphians, authors and artists, who instead of 
going afield for subjects have had the wisdom to take the good material 
that was under their hands. There is no city in America that affords 
better groundwork for writing of this sort than Philadelphia does ; and 
nowhere is such writing more warmly received than it is here. The 
editor of Our Continent has shown a proper appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of the situation, and he has been fortunate in being able to have 
the work that he wanted done, done so well. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. After the German of E. Werner. By Mrs. A. 


L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The appearance of Mrs. Wister’s name upon the title-page of a 
novel is to those having previous experience of the quality of the works 
chosen by her for translation a strong letter of recommendation, and 
that favorable impression will not be diminished by the issue of her 
latest translation. The story is of a more powerful and glowing cast 
than most of the novels with which this translator's name is closely asso- 
ciated; but the theme is one which has found expression in many of the 
German novels of the present day,—the struggle of secular free thought 
against priestly tyranny,—revolt against the claims of a so-called spiritual 
guide to control not only the sentiments but the actions of all within the 
reach of his authority. If these fictions are to be regarded as straws 
truly showing the current of popular sentiment, it will be a matter of re- 
gret that the happy termination of ‘‘ Banned and Blessed”’ is only se- 
cured by the personal conquest and removal of the obnoxious Father 
Wilmot, and not by any real elevation and liberalizing of the minds 
which he had so disastrously fettered. Considered merely as a love- 
story, there is nothing to find fault with in the dénouemient, the story cul- 
minating very happily toward the crowning scene of the inundation, in 
which the heroic self-sacrifice of Werdenfels finally overcomes the 
priestly ban and secures the happiness of the lovers. There is a strain 
of the humorous in the character of old Avvo/d, such as is rather rare in 
the serious and sentimental cast of German fiction. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


\ E are sure the public will welcome as they should another book on 

cooking, by Marion Harland, ‘‘ The Cottage Kitchen”’ (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons). Its key-note is economy, but elegant, consistent 
economy. This note has been sounded so long and so loudly of late that 
we hope, heeding its warning, American housewives will lose their repu- 
tation for wastefulness, and that the saying with which the author opens 
her familiar talk will lose its truth; 7. ¢.: “It is only the really poor and 
the rich who can afford to marry and go to housekeeping nowadays.” 
The chapter on “ Nest-Building”’ makes it appear rather inviting than 
otherwise to have to begin housekeeping on a small, fixed income, and 
to arrange every article of household furnishing into a consistent, attrac- 
tive and comfortable whole. In carpeting, ‘‘ingrain’’ seems to be her 
weakness, and apparently she makes it typical of what she would have 
life,—even-threaded, not all the virtues and graces thrown up on one 








side for show there, but woven smoothly, honestly through, so that they 
may be presented on both sides and every day, and the home side be in- 
distinguishable from the company front. Her receipts, though for inex- 
pensive dishes, are for such as might find welcome on any table, and 
she gives definite directions, instead of telling one to ‘‘season to taste,” 
which, except to a born cook who knows by instinct how much seasoning 
to use, usually results in the feeling that she has no taste left by the time 
she comes to eat the compound she has been preparing. Upon one 
point, however, we dare take issue with our guide and adviser; we dif- 
fer as to,dumplings. In giving directions for making them, she adheres 
to the old, dyspeptic style of using lard, prepared flour, etc. There is a 
more wholesome and palatable way. She should use paste made with 
potatoes, or simply of scalded flour. Dumplings, Mrs. Terhune, have 
had their new era. 

The sayings and doings of a group of girls during their pupilage at a 
young ladies’ seminary form the staple of ‘‘ Two Years at Hillsboro’”’ (By 
Julia Nelson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.), running a mild and 
uneventful course, untroubled by startling incidents. The author avers 
that ‘‘some of the incidents recorded really happened,’’ and we find the 
statement quite within the bounds of belief. As everything genuine has 
its value, the record of these mild scrapes and weak witticisms may find 
its end of use in gauging the level of intellect and discipline in such edu- 
cational institutes. The trouble with young ladies’ seminaries is generally 
their lack of provision for healthy, out-door amusements. No foot-ball, 
no cricket, no ‘‘hare and hounds,” enliven their hours of recreation. 
The desire for such exercises is too feeble in girls to thrive, except under 
much assiduous cultivation; their idea of recreation is to saunter about 
with their arms around each other’s waists, talking ; their wildest ‘‘larks”’ 
are far from soaring skyward. The school at ‘‘ Hillsboro’”’ is much like 
others, neither better nor worse than the average, though evidently much 
in want of more English grammar. 


The testimonial from the pen of the excellent ‘‘ Porte-Crayon”’ which 
decorates the cover of ‘‘The Woman of Honor”’ (Translated from the 
French of Louis Enault, by Mrs. Rebecca L. Tutt. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Bros.), testifying that the book is one ‘‘ which may be read 
with pleasure in the most refined family circle,’ rather proves, if any- 
thing, that French novels are judged under a different law from that used 
for other literature. Without going so far as Mr. Podsnap in requiring 
that nothing shall be read that will ‘‘bring a blush to the cheek of a 
young person,” we may suggest that for ‘‘A Book for Women,”’ as this 
is sub-entitled, the situations are rather risky ; that in this country, at least, 
the relations between men and women need no such emphatic warnings as 
those conveyed in ‘‘ The Woman of Honor;’’ and that an unprotected 
woman does not generally find her path bristling with the peculiar trials 
here indicated. The character of Jeane is, however, a noble one. It is 
only the surrounding circumstances that are objectionable. 


Mr. William O. Stoddard enjoys a well-deserved reputation as a 
writer of books for boys, a repute which will be extended by his ‘‘ Among 
the Lakes,”’ reprinted from $7. Nicholas by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. This book has the same breezy good-nature and wealth of incident 
of the kind dear to the boyish heart which made “ Dab Kinzer,”’ “ The 
Saltillo Boys,”’ etc., such pronounced hits in the juvenile field. Mr. 
Stoddard is not “preachy,” but he talks to the boys like a father none 
the less. His books are equally wholesome and amusing. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores,’’ Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. have issued a holiday book whose intent is to do 
something more than amuse. With a slight frame-work of story, it is 
devoted to a simplification for young readers of some leading truths of 
natural science, such as the movement of the earth, the atmosphere, fire, 
steam, as well as to truths related to the human organism. ‘The idea is 
very skilfully carried out. Grandfather is the teacher, and the in- 
quisitive girl who wants to know why it snows, and why she has cold 
feet, and so on, is given the correct reasons in such a pleasant, easy way 
that, as she herself professes, she would rather have Grandfather talk 
to her so than tell her the most bewitching of fairy tales. The average 
child, we fancy, may not be so enthusiastic for knowledge; but under 
wise parental supervision such books as this ought to do solid good. 
We can very heartily commend the idea and execution of ‘‘Whys and 
Wherefores.” It appears to be an adaptation from a French juvenile, 
from which more than one hundred good illustrations have also been 
taken. 

There have been many compilations similar in general design to “A 
Dictionary of Quotations from English and American Authors,”’ which 
Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have put forth in a handsome and sub- 
stantial volume, but possibly none of them have had the scope of the 
present work. Based upon the well-known edition of Bohn, an authority 
for years, this ‘‘ Dictionary” of Messrs. Crowell & Co. includes in addition 
a great amount of matter from American writers. It contains, according 
to our count, quotations from two hundred and forty-three poets, and the 
total number of extracts given is sixthousand. More than athird of these 
quotations are from five poets,—Shakespeare, Pope, Milton, Byron and 
Longfellow,—but the number of authorities quoted shows a very thorough 
working of the ground. We are free to say that we never greatly 
admired books of this pattern, since entire completeness is out of the 
question and the most conscientious labor must leave a conviction of 
“scrappiness.”’ A hand-book of familiar quotations is quite another 
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affair that is often of practical use. But this “ Dictionary ” is a good thing 
of its kind. Mr. R. H. Stoddard contributes a preface, which is, however, 
of a very “ light" order. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

T'S December number of Harper's Magazine will be a special 

Christmas number, and it will contain, besides the usual features of 
the magazine, a number of contributions of special holiday significance. 
Mr. George William Curtis has written the opening article, ‘‘ Christmas,” 
to be profusely illustrated by Mrs. Jessie Curtis Sheppard and Mr. 
Frederic Dielman. The frontispiece, ‘‘ Under the Mistletoe,” is by Mr. 
Dielman.- Besides this, there will be four full-page illustrations on plate 
paper. Among the writers who will contribute to this number, are Mr. 
Curtis, J. G. Whittier, Miss Thackeray, William Black, W. D. Howells, 
George H. Boughton, Austin Dobson, Charles Reade and E. E. Hale, 
and among the artists E. A. Abbey, F. Dielman, C. S. Reinhart, Howard 
Pyle, Mrs. Sheppard, Alfred Parsons, W. H. Gibson, George H. Bough- 
ton, F. S. Church, A. B. Frost and W. L. Sheppard. 


Mark Twain's new book, forming a sequel to ‘‘Tom Sawyer,” is 
announced in England. Victor Hugo has written, under the title, 
‘“L’Archipel de la Manche,” a description of the life and manners of the 
inhabitants of the Channel Islands. It will be brought out serially in a 
periodical. 


S. E. Cassino & Co. have in press a book on “Sea-Sickness,”’ by 
William H. Hudson, which contains a novel theory of prevention with- 
out the aid of medicine, stimulants, or change of diet———Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’s forthcoming work is entitled ‘‘Shakespeare’s Predecessors in 
the English Drama.” Readers will be sorry to learn that Lewis 
Carroll's ‘‘Rhyme and Reason,’ which has been so anxiously awaited, 
is not properly a new book. It is a reprint, with a few additions of the 
comic portions of ‘‘Phantasmagoria, and Other Poems,” and ‘The 
Hunting of the Snark.”’ 


The biography of Madam Roland will be prepared by Mathilde Blind 
for the ‘‘ Eminent Women ”’ series. M. E. de Pressené is preparing a 
new edition of his ‘‘ Vie de Jesus.”’ The novel of ‘‘ John Inglesant”’ 
has gone into its twenty-fourth thousand. 


Little, Brown & Co. are making a little book entitled ‘‘Shakespeare as 
a Lawyer,”’ by F. F. Heard.——Mr. E. E. Hale’s just issued book, 
‘Seven Spanish Cities,”’ is the result of a life-long enthusiasm for Spain. 
The following list of names shows that the use of a middle initial 
is not unknown even in Great Britain, though by the British accepted as 
an American idiosyncrasy: Edward A. Freeman, Richard A. Proctor, 
Edmund W. Gosse, Alexander J. Ellis, Walter W. Skeat, Amelia B. 
Edwards, Charlotte M. Yonge, Georgiana M. Craik, Katherine S. Mac- 
quoid. 





Turgéneff’s last piece of work was a slight sketch called ‘‘ The Quail,”’ 

aremembrance of his childhood, simple and touching. The Guardian 
has been consolidated with 7e Churchman. ‘The joint Episcopal organ 
will continue to ‘defend the faith once delivered to the saints.”’ 
The new editions of the ‘ Rollo” and ‘‘Lucy”’ books (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.,) are being rapidly sold.———Mr. Henry James’s new volume is to be 
entitled ‘Portraits of Places.’ It will contain his current papers on 
French provinces from the A//antic, as well as his sketch of Venige. 


Estes & Lauriat announce for juveniles: ‘‘ Zig-Zag Journeys in North- 
ern Lands,’ by Hezekiah Butterworth; ‘‘Three Vassar Girls in Eng- 
land,”’ by Lizzie W. Champney ; ‘‘ The Knockabout Club in the Tropics,’’ 
by C. A. Stephens; ‘‘ The Boys of the Sierras; or, The Young Gold- 
Hunters,’ by Walter Montgomery ; ‘‘ The Prize for 1883,’’ a companion 
to the ‘‘ Chatterbox for 1883,"’ the authorized reprint from duplicates of 
the original English plates. A host of histories for young folks this firm 
will bring out this fall, among them: ‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
Netherlands,” by Alexander Young; ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of Edin- 
burgh,”’ by Fred H. Allen; ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of London,” by W. 
H. Rideing; ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of the Civil War,”’ by Mrs. C. E. 
Cheney. 

The list of comparatively new English magazines includes JAZerry 
England, a shilling monthly, which by the copy before us, the issue for 
October, has no small merit. A frontispiece, an etched portrait of Wil- 
frid Blunt, by Tristram Ellis,—a capable picture,—is followed by nine 
articles, one of which, by John Leyland, relates much of interest about 
“The Yellow Trade in the Last Century,’’—7. ¢., the practice of counter- 
feiting, clipping and defacing the coinage,—a practice much carried on 
and almost regarded as a legitimate trade in certain secluded places in 
Northern England. The picture of Blunt is accompanied by an appre- 
ciative article on him by John Oldcastle, and it may be well enough to 
say here that Mr. Blunt is a poet, one of the younger English school,—he 
was born in 1840,—who has written ‘‘ The Love Sonnets of Proteus,” and 
other well-known verse, was in the diplomatic service for a number of 
years, married in 1869 Lady Anne Isabella Noel, the granddaughter of 
Lord Byron, and since has advocated earnestly the cause of the Egyp- 
tians and helped defend Arabi (at a cost of four thousand pounds sterling 
from his private purse,) before the court-martial by which he was tried 
for his life. Mr. Blunt and his wife have recently set off on an extended 
trip, designing to visit Egypt, call on Arabi at Ceylon, and then make a 
sojourn of study amongst the Moslems of Northern India. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FRENCH CELEBRITIES AS SEEN BY THEIR CONTEMPORARIES. By Ernest Daudet, 


and Others. Translated by Francis W. Potter. Pp. 140, $0.15. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. 
Two Kisses: A Novet. By Hawley Smart. Pp. 254. $1. T. B. Peterson & 


Bros., Philadelphia. 


MAN A CREATIVE First CausE. Two Discourses Delivered at Concord, Mass., 
July 22, 1882. By Rowland G. Hazard, LL. D. Pp. 112. £0.75. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

LETTERS AND SOCIAL Aims. Society AND Souitupe. By Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. (Vols. VII. and VIII. of the “ Riverside” Edition.) Pp. 333 
—316. $1.75 each. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

Fortunr’s Foo.: A Novet. By Julian Hawthorne. Pp. 470. $1.50. 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE ORIENTAL CurisT. By P. C. Mazoomdar. Pp. 194. $1.25. George H. 
Ellis, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

RELIGIous Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. Pp. 311. $1. 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

GEoRGE E.ioT: A CRITICAL STUbY OF HER LIFE, WRITINGS AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By George Willis Cooke. (Advance Sheets.) James R. Osgood & Co., 


James 


George H. Ellis, 


Boston. 
LirE OF RICHARD WAGNER. By Louis Nohl. From the German, by George P. 
Upton. Pp. 204. $1.25. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. (j. B. 


Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

SPEECH AND MANNERS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Pp. 263. $1. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Philadelphia. ) 


By Mrs. E. S. Kirkland. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


Horsks: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET. By C. E. Page, M. D. Pp. 149. 
$0.50. Fowler & Wells, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

WatTTEAu. By John W. Mollett, B. A. («Great Artists” Series.) Pp. 85. 


$0.75. Scribner & Welford, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia ) 


MUSIC. 
M* THEODORE THOMAS returned from 


Servia,” arriving in New York on the 22d. 


Europe in the steamer 
His first public appear- 
ance will be at the Academy of Music this evening, the Philadelphia series of sym- 
phony concerts thus inaugurating the Thomas season of 1883-4. Among the 
novelties secured by Mr. Thomas is the “ Scotch rhapsody ” of Mackenzie, entitled 
“Burns” by its composer. It has been performed in London and Vienna under 
the direction of Herr Richter. 

“The Beggar Student,” a new comic opera by Millécker, was performed for 
the first time at the Opera-House on Monday last. The music is of the lighter 
Viennese style, suggesting kinship with that of Suppe and Strauss, as illustrated in 
“ Boccaccio” and in “ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” This is equivalent to 
saying that it is bright and tuneful, and equal to the requirements of the libretto. 
The story is founded on “ The Lady of Lyons,” the scene is laid in Poland, and the 
opportunity for a display of brilliant costumes and picturesque stage-setting is made 
the most of. “The Beggar Student” was well received, and bids fair to remain a 
favorite. It would be well, however, to cut out the ré/e of the military fop, whose 
inane caperings merely serve to lengthen the performance without in any way 
adding to its interest. 

The Cecilian (Mr. Cross, director,) will give “ The Messiah ” at the Academy of 
Music on Thursday evening, December 20th. The soloists will be Madame Val- 
leria, Miss Winant, Mr. George Simpson, and Mr. Max Heinrich. 

The Italian opera season in New York began last Monday night, on which oc 
casion the Metropolitan Opera-House was opened for the first time. The opera 
was Gounod’s “ Faust,” the cast including Mmes. Nilsson (A/argherita,) and 
Scalchi (.Szede/), and Messrs. Campanini (Fazst,) and Novara (Mephistopheles). 
The new house is, of course, the sensation of the hour. It is not pretended that 
the artistic needs of the New York public induced its erection, and it remains to 
be seen in what way and to how great an extent it will prove a factor in the 
musical life of that city. Doubts have been expressed concerning the acoustic 
properties of the house; indeed, there are positive statements that they are alto- 
gether bad. On the same evening, the Mapleson troupe began its season at the 
New York Academy of Music, with “ La Sonnambula,” Mme. Gerster singing the 
rile of Amina. 


The six 
concerts will occur upon November toth, December 15th, January 19th, February 


The Philharmonic Society of New York has set its dates as follows : 


16th, March tsth and April 19th, the rehearsals on Fridays preceding the above, 
—all in the Academy of Music, as heretofore. 

The Symphony Society of New York will give the usual six rehearsals and 
concerts. Dr. Damrosch has been especially fortunate in engaging, amongst other 
new works, a new symphony by the distinguished author of « The Scandinavian,” 
Mr. Frederic H. Cowen. 

The New York Oratorio Society will during the season give the following 
works: Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night,” Mr. Cowen’s beautiful cantata, “ St. 
Ursula,” Handel’s “ Messiah” (as the usual Christmas offering), Bach’s “St. 
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Matthew Passion,” and Iaydn’s “ Seasons,” in the order given. Mr. Cowen, 
who visits this country in November, has consented to appear and conduct his 
cantata. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society announces a series of eight concerts, eight 
public rehearsals, and four matinees, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
At the first concert, November 3d, the “ Eroica” symphony will be given. For 
the second, November 24th, the music to “ A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” with 
songs and choruses, Symphony No. 1 by Schumann, and Beethoven’s pianoforte 
concerto in E flat (with Mr. Baermann, pianist), are promised. 

The Albert Hall Choral Society (London,) proposes to give Wagner’s “ Parsi- 
fal” as an oratorio, on which the Athenaum remarks: “On many occasions, it 
may be better to give an imperfect performance of a musical work than to let it 
lie neglected; but in this instance the result will not unlikely be to convey an 
altogether erroneous impression of the beauty and significance of Wegner’s sacred- 
music drama.” 

Johannes Brahms during his recent stay at Wiesbaden completed a third 
symphony, which will shortly be produced at the Philharmonic concerts of Berlin, 
under the personal direction of the composer. 

A monument is to be erected to Carl Maria von Weber. It is hoped to in- 
augurate it on December 13th, 1886, the centenary of the composer's birth. 

The German association of musicians interested in introducing the numerical 
notation, instead of the system now in use, held its first annual meeting at Dort- 
mund on the 19th ult. The method, it is claimed, has been adopted in a number 
of the schools of Germany. 

Of forty-four pianoforte trios sent in to compete for the prizes offered by the 
Quartet Society of Milan, the work composed by Signor Martucci of Naples re- 
ceived the first prize. The composer of the trio which was adjudged second by 
the umpires proved to be a native of Berlin, and was therefore disqualified, as the 
competition was only open to Italians. 

M. Massenet proposes to write a new opera, on the subject of “ Le Cid.” 

A new opera, “ Thusnelda,” by Carl Grammann, is in rehearsal at Wiesbaden, 
and is to be produced there shortly. 





THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 
™ | genet MAGAZINE” for November contains eight illustrated articles, 
comprising in all more than sixty pictures. Two of these articles—* The 
Evacuation of New York by the British,” and « The Metropolitan Opera-Ilouse,” 


—have that tively sort of interest by which the leading magazines so happily 
The pictorial 


make themselves organs of news as well as of literature and art. 
features include a fronti-piece from a drawing by Abbey, and the illustrations in 
general are excellent. Among the best of them are the pictures accompanying 
Mr. Herbert Tuttle’s “ Vacation in Vermont,” and Mr. Joseph Hatton’s “Some 
Glimpses of Artistic London.” There is fiction and poetry in abundance in the 
number, and several articles on practical affairs, such as “ Our Children’s Bodies,” 
by William Blackie, and « Transcontinental Railways,” by F. E. Prendergast. 
The editorial departments are all well sustained. From the “ Easy Chair” we 
take these remarks on the Luther anniversary ¢ 


« Amid all the certennial commemorations with which we have become 
familiar, none is more worthy of the universal observance which it will receive 
than the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther, which occurs 
on the 1oth of November. At Eisleben, his birth-place, and throughout Germany, 
and everywhere in the countries that lead civilization, will the auspicious day be 
gratefully remembered and reverently celebrated. For in the truest sense Luther 
is the father of modern civilizaticn. Ile emancipated the human mind from 
ecclesiastical slavery. He proclaimed that freedom of thought without which it 
is easy to see that despite the great modern inventions the spirit of the Dark Ages 
must have been indefinitely prolonged, and the course of modern civilization 
must have been essentially different. It was the spiritual freedom which Luther 
asserted that produced political freedom and the freedom of the press; Luther’s 
spirit was to make the invention of Gutenberg the true servant of humanity, and 
to open to the benign genius of liberty the lands to which Gioja’s mariner’s com- 
pass should point the way. Indeed, among human benefactors there are few 
greater names than Martin Luther. 

«“ Of course, neither in his own life nor in that of those who followed him 
most closely was the great doctrine of liberty, for which his name stands, fully 
developed ; nor has that doctrine yet regenerated human society. The right of 
private judgment carries with it an immunity which is by no means willingly or 
completely recognized, even by the communities which are most truly Lutheran 
in the sense of sharing his protest against the old order, and his affirmation of the 
authority of the individual conscience. Indeed, much that is strictly Lutheran in 
the sense of necessary consequence of his great doctrine is not to be found in his 
works, and would have been personally repudiated by him. But it is his, never- 
theless, as the free political development of England and America is the result 
of Puritanism, however different its aspect may be from that of the Puntan Com- 
monwealth, and however sternly the Puritan may have denounced it. Out of 
strength comes forth sweetness. Out of Luther came forth John Woolman and 
Channing, and those also at whom Woolman and Channing would look in won- 
der and even apprehension. The lesson of Luther’s birthday is not only that the 
individual conscience alune reveals the truth and the way to the sincere soul, Lut 
that the man who has the courage to hold to it firmly will be at last recognized 
and honored, It is the oldest of sayings that a prophet is not honored in his own 
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country, ard that we do not recognize the angels with whom we live. Many a 
‘solid man of Boston’ glorifies the memory of Sam Adams, who, had he lived in 


kance upon the Sam Adamses of his own day. It may be wisely remembered 
by the respectable and dominant opinion which delights to pay homage to Luther, 
that the same respectable and dominant opinion of his own time hated and hunted 
him. The tale is forever repeated. The other day, at a public dinnerin Boston, 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, who would be heard nowhere more respect- 
fully than in Boston, mentioned several distinguished men of that city and neigh- 
borhood ; but the four that he first named together were Benjamin Franklin and 
Daniel Webster, and Joseph Story and Theodore Parker. But how long is it 
since, to many of the eminent citizens who applauded Lord Coleridge, Theodore 
Parker was abhorrent as dangerous both to Church and State ?” 





The A¢lantic is especially given up at this time to serials in travel, history 
and fiction. Thus we have in the November number continuations of Mr. James’s 
“En Province,” of Mr. Langdon’s “ Recollections of Rome Under the Italian 
Revolution,” of Mr. Warner’s “ Spanish Notes,” and of the novels of Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Lathrop,—« A Roman Singer,” and « Newport.” The instalments 
of one and all of these serials are entirely satisfactory, but the policy of so much 
“ continued” work may be doubted. Still, there are many good single articles, 
among which may be mentioned “The Trustworthiness of the Hebrew Tradi- 
tions,” by Rev. Brooke Hereford; « The New Departure in Negro Life,” by O. 
W. Blacknall; and « What Instruction Should Be Given in Our Colleges?” by 
Albert S. Bolles. There are poems, sketches, and short stories, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Marie Louise Henry, Edith M. Thomas, C. P. Cranch, and J. B. O’Reilly. 
From Mr. Hereford’s article we make these extracts: 

“The ages back of the prophets are no longer a lost, unknown time, whose 
apparent names and shapes of ‘seekers after God’ are mere myths, constructed 
backwards from the standpoint of the eighth century. Wehave not to clear them 
away, and construct in their place some evolutionary theory of a race slowly ris- 
ing out of gross polytheism. Instead of this, great names, great religious move- 
ments, great historic events, stand out, far off and often dim, yet unmistakably 
real, against the morning sky of Hebrew antiquity. We may trust the large im- 
pression that David left upon the national heart; the portrayal of the tendererand 
nobler side of his life, as well as the strangely candid traditions of fierce and evil 
passions in him; and his historical place as the fosterer of an established worship, 
and at leas‘ the founder of its psalu.ody. We can believe the general account of 
Samuel and of Saul. We may trace the great outlines of the story of the Exodus, 
with the grand work of its prophet leader ; and even if whole codes of later ages 
were added on to his there is quite enough visible alike of his religion and of his 
laws, and of his mighty leadership, to leave him, as he has been regarded in the 
past, one of the loftiest teachers of markind. Even the stories of the patriarchs 
are not incredible, having been preserved as connecting links in those genealogical 
succe-sions which they counted so important, an are invaluable to us for their 
marvellous photographs of the world’s ancient life. And back of a!l we can see 
—and for so early an age in a curious life-likeness,—that father of monotheism, of 
whom Max Miiller says: * We want to know more of Abraham; but even with 
the little that we do know he stands before us as a figure second only to one in 
the whole history of the world.’ These great personalities and their main religi- 
ous Characteristics abide secure. We have, indeed, to feel our wey to the central 
facts of their history through traditions often fragmentary and impertect, and 
through much that is local, exaggerated, sometimes mythical, and which it is often 
a relief to be able to put aside. But there is still enough clearly discernible al ke 
of divine leadings and human doings to keep that oldest Hebrew literature in its 
ancient place,—not as any cast-iron authority, either of history or of faith, but as 
the treasured stories of our faith’s beginnings, and as the noblest testimonies from 
the world’s ancient life to the eternal verities of religion and to the deep workings 
of God’s spirit in man.” 


The November Century is a splendid number. One cannot but think anew, 
after noting such elegance and completeness as characterize Harfer’s and the 
Century this month, that 7Ze English will require more support of the patriotic 
kind than it is likely to receive, to check the sale of these wonderful periodicals 
in England, even though the American magazines cost the most money. If 
they cost more than twice the price of 7he English, they are by more than 
that proportion superior. TT. Johnson’s engraving from Sully’s portrait of 
Queen Victoria, owned by the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, is the 
frontispiece of the November Cestu/y, and there is a full-page portrait of Turgé- 
neff, by Cole, which is full of interest. Among the engravers of the number, it 
may be noted, five are women. There are a number of splendidly-illustrated 
articles, among them a study of Modjeska, by J. Ranken Towse; Charles Dudley 
Warner's recollections of “The Bull-Fight” in Spain; “ An American Artist in 
England,” (Winslow Homer,) by Mrs. Van Rensselaer; and “Glimpses of 
Paris,” by J. D. Osborne. Alphonse Daudet’s anxiously-awaited article on 
Turgéneff will not be found to disappoint expectation. Another very strong 
instalment of * The Bread-Winners ” is given, as well as the opening chapters of 
Mr. Cable’s new novel, “ Dr. Sevier.” Probably a finer number of the Cen/ury 
than this was never issued, though that may be saying a great deal. Afrofos of 
Matthew Arnold’s visit to America, Professor Beers writes thus in “Open 
Letters” : 

“ The truth is that Mr. Arnold’s Philistine is identical with what we know in 





America as the practical man; the man who is impatient of ‘theories,’ and who 
| brings everything to the test of utility; who does not care for ‘the things of the 


Sam Adams's day, would have thought him a pestilent fellow, and who looks as- . 
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mind,’ except in so far as they minister to immediate practical ends. . . Now, 
I think it is evident why we need not be overmuch disquieted by the reflection 
that the mass of Americans are Philistines. Mr. Arnold’s vision of a transformed 
society in which the Philistine shall have been utterly abolished out of the land, 
is, it is to be feared, an unattainable though a beautiful ideal. The rough work 
of the world has got to be done by men and women who have small leisure for 
the study and pursuit of perfection,—even, perhaps, of moral perfection,—and to 
whom a disinterested concern for the things of the mind will always be an impos- 
sibility. They have got to think of their business, and to find their happiness in 
it, rather than in self-culture. And if their life outside of their business, if their 
religion, their amusements, etc., seem to the man of fine culture and wider hori- 
zons to be unsatisfactory, humdrum, and full of ‘immense e7,’ he should not 
therefore call them hideous, though he may legitimately enough try to show them 
a better way. We cannot all of us employ our spare moments in reading Greck 
poetry. I know that Mr Arnold says, or seems to say, that there have been entire 
communities in possession of sweetness and light; but that appears doubtful. 
‘ By the Llissus there was no Wragy, poor thing!’ Perhaps not; but the Philis- 
tine was there; yes, we may feel sure that the Philistine was there, though the 
Ilssus is so far removed from us that the unfortunate man is not revealed to us as 
clearly as when he is our neighbor. The best thing that we can do with our 
Philistine is to accept him and live on terms with him, while offering him every 
practicable means for self-improvement. Mr. Arnold complains that the English— 
and therefore, by implication, the American,—middle class is vulgarized. ‘Ihis 
would be true, if there went nothing to make vulgarity but the absence of high 
thinking and fine manners and tastes. But one may be without these, and yet 
not be vulgar. Intellectual narrowness, social plainness, the absence of beauty, 
the hard conditions to which most men are more or Jess condemned, are far from 
constituting vulgarity.” 





Lippincotl’s Magazine has for its opening article a sketch and criticism of 
Henry Irving, by Robert Laird Collier, with three portraits of Mr. Irving, two 
of them in character. It is a very faic and discriminating article of Mr. Collier’s, 
and gives the reader a good idea of the “lion” of the hour. Next in interest 
are articles on “ Curiosities of Instinct,” by Felix L. Oswald; « Housekeeping in 
Normandy,” by Margaret Bertha Wright ; and “ On the Mountain Trails of Mon- 
tana,” by W. A. Baillie-Grohman. Poetry and fiction are well cared for by Sophie 
Sweet, Philip Robinson, Evelyn Thorp, and Mary Agnes Tincker, whose “ Jewel 
in the Lotus” progresses finely. Ouida” furnishes a so-called “dramatic 
sketch,” entitled *« At Camaldoli,” which, however, is not in the least dramatic, 
while it is a si!ly and vapid performance throughout. 
entertaining article we make these extracts: 


From Mr. Oswald’s very 


“In spite of the theoretical completeness of our natural histories, the observant 
student of nature now and then gets glimpses of things that suggest a suspicion 
that our stock of zodlogical and bio'ogical knowledge is rather fragmentary, and that 
the secret of creation is really a far deeper mystery than its expounders like to con- 
fess. Physiology is full of unexplained riddles. In all its branches, the light of new 
discoveries has revealed defects in collateral departments of inquiry. Spatlanzani 
proved that bats can dispense with their eyes ; and Professor Pettenkofer demon- 
strated that they see with their wings ; viz., that the sensitive membrane of their 
flying apparatus feels the resistance of the air in approaching a solid object, and 
thus enables them to steer their way through a maze of obstacles. Dut how can 
that gift account for their faculty of direction? <A bat cave in the cliffs of the 
Hiawasse Gap, near Benton, Tennessee, is tenanted by two varieties of Chetro/- 
tera,—the Vespertilio Carolinensis,avd the Molossus fuliginosus. Ualfan hour 
after sunset, they issue from their den, the larger variety flu'tering for miles up and 
down the cliffs, while the smaller kind cross the river and follow their aeri#l chase 
in the dense woods of the opposite shore. They do not navigate the air ina 
beaten track, but sail ina random zigzag in pursuit of a most uncertain game,— 
roaming beetles and night butterflies. I have seen them enter a mountain gap 
and fly up a lateral valley, and then vanish in the labyrinth of dusky tree-tops, 
dodging, diving and darting, evidently abandoning themselves to the promptings of 
the moment. The question now is: ‘ How do their wing-eyes enable them to find 
their way back ? Is it possible that they can recod/ect the thousand zigzags of their 
devious course? Can their rudimentary optics be of the smallest assistance to 
them?’ I do not doubt that eyeless bats could steer through the maze of a tangled 
forest as successfully as through the wire-and-rope labyrinth of Spallanzani’s study.” 





The North American Review has an article on “ Limited Suffrage in Rhode 
Island,” which gives incidentally a sketch of the Constitutional history of that 
State, making altogether a very instructive and entertaining paper. In an article 
on “The Government and the Telegraph,” Dr. Norvin Green, president of the 
Western Union Company, presents statistics proving that the telegraphic service 
in this country is cheaper and more efficient than in any of the countries of 
Europe where the Governments own the lines. 
number will attract notice,— Solar Physics,” by Professor Balfour Stewart, and 
“Modern Explosives,” by General John Newton. Other articles of value are 
“John Brown of Ossawatomie,” by Rev. David N. Utter, and “ Suggestions in 
Regard to the Fublic Service,” by Green B. Raum. 
from Mr. Raum’s article : 


Two scientific articles in the 


We make these selections 


‘The most important field in my judgment for legislative and administrative 
reforms is in connection with the administration of the offices of the United States 
district attorneys, marshals and commissioners. These officers are paid by fees. 
While the maximum fees of district attorneys and marshals are fixed by law and 
the orders of the Attorney-General, the amount actually received by them is con- 
tingent upon the institution and prosecution of cases in court. The district attor- 
ney is made the judge of the propriety of commencing criminal proceedings against a 
citizen, when out of these proceedings fees will accrue both to the district attorney 





and the marshal, whether the person accused be guilty or innocent. These officers 
may prefer complaints against citizens for trivial cr unintentional violations of 
revenue laws, may cause their arrest and examination before a United States com- 
missioner; and district attorney, marshal, deputy marshals, guards, witnesses, 
and United States commissioner, will all receive their fees or expenses out of the 
treasury of the United States, even though the persons arrested should be promptly 
declared innocent and di-charged. It is not in human nature that such a system 
can continue without abuses growing up. Even in well-ordered communities it is 
productive of a most wasteful and unnecessary expenditure of the public money; 
in new and remote settlements, the practice has resulted in grave outrages on the 
rights of citizens, There would seem to be no sufficient reason why United 
States district attorneys, and marshals, and deputy marshals, should not be paid 
fixed salaries as are other officers of the Government. The enactment of a law to 
this effect, and authorizing the Attorney General to regulate the travelling expenses 
of deputy marshals within certain prescribed limits, would secure a better and 
more economical administration of justice, would bring the expenditures of these 
officers within the control of the Department of Justice, and would remove the 
temptation which now exists to multiply proceedings and institute unjust or frivo- 
lous prosecutions, in order to realize the maximum of fees.” 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

ForriGN.—At Ermsleben, Germany, two hundred and sixty-six persons were 

reported as suffering from trichinosis on the 21st inst., and up to ten o'clock of that 
day twenty-three had died of it Delegates representing forty one thousand 
colliers in Yorkshire have resolved to insist upon the demand for an advance in 
wages. ‘The impression in aris, according to a despatch from there on the 
24th, is that all negotiations between France and China are exhausted, and that 
only war or mediation will settle the dispute. ———A despatch sent to London 
announces that a treaty of peace has been signed between Chili and Peru 
An explosion took place in the Lady Pit Colliery, near Stoke upon-Trent, England, 
on the 21st inst., while a party of miners were trying to extinguish a fire. Six 
men were killed by the explosion and three others were injured lhe trial 
of the Norwegian Minister of State, Selmer, under articles of impeachment, has 
begun. The trials of the other members of the Cabinet await the result of this 
case, The French Government has determined to oppose the demand that is to 
be made in the Chamber of Deputies for the expulsion of the Orleans princes. 
Nihilist proclamations appear in Warsaw daily. A number of persons suspected of 
being their authors, including several students, have been arrested A deci- 
sive action of the French forces from Ha-Noi against the “ Black Flags” at Bac- 
Ninh is impending. Admiral Courbet has taken command, and will immediately 
begin an active campaign. The pirates who were menacing Hai-Phong were 
driven from the coast by the French gun boats. ‘The situation in Tonquin is most 
serious. Ifthe French attack Bac-Ninh, war with China will be inevitable. 
Earthquake shocks were felt on the 22d inst. at Gibraltar, Malta, Trieste and 
Smyrna. Intense alarm exists, but no great amount of damage is reported. 
In the Geodetic Association’s meeting at Rome on the 23d inst., the report of the 
committee favoring the universal adoption of the Greenwich meridian was adopted 
after an animated debate. ‘The report also recommends, as the point of departure 
of the universal hour and cosmopolitan dates, the mean noon of Greenwich. 





Domestic.—The discovery of gold at Lisbon, Dakota, is announced, and assays 
of one hundred and thirty samples of ore are said to have shown from twenty to 
two hundred and fifty dollars per ton. The Ohio vote at the recent election is 
officially reported as follows: For Governor: Foraker (Rep ), 347,064; Hoadly 
(Dem. ), 359,593; Schumacker (Prohibition), 8,361; Jenkins, 2,785; total vote, 
721,464; Hoadly’s majority over all, 1,383. Majority for the judicial amendment, 
33.413. The second (Prohibition,) amendment fell short of a majority 39,543. 
The amendment allowing regulation of liquor traffic received only 98.050 votes. 
————A report by the Post-Office Department shows that there were 47,863 post- 
offices in the United States on July Ist, 1.632 having been established during the 
preceding year. S. A. B. Abbott, who had been placed on the Butler ticket 
in Massachusetts for Lieutenant-Governor, in place of F. O. Prince, declined, also 
refuses to be a candidate. A number of prominent citizens of St. louis, of 
both parties, held a secret meeting on the 22d inst. and framed a Law and Order 
League on the plan of the Philadelphia Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred. 

The colored citizens of Washington, San Francisco, and other cities, 
held mass meetings to denounce the civil rights decision, on the 22d inst 
The Treasury Department is considering a petition of American planters asking 
that the duty to be charged on granulated rice and all forms of broken rice shall 
be the same as that imposed by law on whole rice. It is believed that before a 
decision is reached the importers will be heard. ‘The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the new Governor General of Canada, was sworn in on the 23d inst., at Quebec. 
There was no disturbance. The municipal election in Baltimore on the 24th 
inst. resulted in the election of General F. C. Latrobe (Dem.,) for Mayor by a ma- 
jority of 3,540 over J. Monroe Heiskell (Reform Dem. and Repub! can).——— 
The Universalist General Convention of the United States began its eighteenth 
annual session at Washington on Wednesday. The Society of the Army of 
the Cumberland met on Wednesday in Cincinnati, General Sheridan, the presi- 
dent, occupying the chair. There were also present General Rosecrans, Logan, 
Wood, Newton, Carlin, Morgan, Kimball, Parkhurst, and others. The steamer 
“City of Rio Janeiro,” which arrived at San Francisco on the 13th inst., brought 
seventy-seven Chinamen, each holding a trader's certificate from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which under the treaty entitles the.n to land in the United States. ‘The 
steamer “City of Tokio,” which arrived on the 23d ixst., brought one hundred 
and eleven more Chinamen armed with similar certificates. It is becoming evident 
that by this means Chinese laborers are evading tlie provisions of the anti-Chinese 
law.——The Protestant Episcopal General Convention is still in session in 
Philadelphia. 





DeatHs.—Raphael Villedieu, Marquis of Torcy, a prominent French politician, 
died at Paris on the 18th inst., aged 56. Captain Mayne Reid, the English 
novelist, died in London on the 22d inst., aged 65. Mrs. Julia C. Young, wife 
of Hon. John Russell Young, United States Minister to China, died in Paris on the 
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22d inst.,aged 25. Martin Bernard, the French Communist,and Member of the 
Assembly, died in Paris on the 23d inst., aged 75. General James B. Steed- 
man, a prominent Federal army officer during the Rebellion, died in Toledo, Ohio, 
in his sixty-seventh year, on the 18th inst. Elisha Foote, who was Commis- 
sioner of Patents under President Johnson, died on the rgth inst. in St. Louis. 
——— Henry W. Gwinner, who had held various places of high trust in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, committed suicide in New York on the 19th inst. 
Albert H. Disston, of the firm of Henry Disston & Sons, the Philadelphia 
saw manufacturers, died on the 2iIst inst., aged 34. Edwin Greble, the 
widely-known marble worker of Philadelphia, died on the 23d inst., aged 77. 
William P. Copeland, a prominent journalist, died in Germantown on the 23d 
inst., aged 40. Major M. V. Sullivan, founder of the Quincy Whig, died in 
Quincy, Ill., on the 22d inst., aged 63. 




















PERSONAL.— Matthew Arnold, the poet and critic, arrived in New York on the 
22d inst. Henry Irving and members of his dramatic company arrived on 
the 2Ist inst. Hon. W. D. Kelley, M.C., reached New York in improved 
health on Wednesday of this week, on his return from histripto Great Britain. 
On Wednesday, Rev. Dr. Cattell withdrew from the presidency of Lafayette Col- 
lege. His successor, Dr. Knox, will not be formally installed until the next com- 
mencement. 











DRIFT. 
— “The cat will mew, the dog will have his bay,” is Irving’s method of 
rendering the passage in Hamlet usually given: “ The dog will have his day.” 





—The total number of persons holding liquor licenses in Great Britain is 
229,997, and the revenue from these licenses during last year was nearly ten 
miljion dollars. 


—The monument over the grave of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, Virginia, 
provided for by joint resolution of Congress, has been completed. It cost $8,352 
out of an appropriation of ten thousand dollars, leaving a balance of $1,648. 


—The Baptist Philadelphia Conference, in session on the 22d inst., accepted a 
proposition made through the Governor and people of the State of Coahuila, 
Mexico, to establish five schools in Mexico, mainly for the education of women. 

, y 


—The Louisville Courier-Fournal says: “J. Proctor Knott, Governor of 
Kentucky, is compiling in connection with A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, 
a work on wit and humor. It is understood that the work will number several 
volumes, and will include the best things from the time of Chaucer to the present. 
The matter for the first two volumes is reported nearly ready for publication.” 


—The fall hunt of the Dakota Indians has been a complete failure this 
season, and the coming winter will be one of great hardship for them. They 
say that the whites have driven all the buffalo from the reservation. They are 
selling their shoes and other clothing furnished by the Government to procure 
provisions for the winter. 


—Among the cases recently docketed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States is that of the city of New Orleans against Myra Clarke Gaines, an appeal 


from a decree of Judge Billings which awarded Mrs. Gaines about two million 
dollars. The record in the case is the largest ever submitted to the Supreme 
Court. It is bound in one immense volume which stands at least two feet high 


and weighs over two hundred pounds. Between the covers of this mammoth book 
are nine thousand pages of closely-written manuscript, averaging more than three 
hundred and fifty words to the page. The cost of printing this record will be ten 
thousand dollars, and it will make about seven thousand pages of printed matter. 


—The great opera duel between the Abbey and Mapleson troupes began in 
New York on Monday night. The former opened with Nilsson at the new 
Metropolitan Opera-House, and the latter with Gerster at the Acadamy. The 
former is a great building, with many features new in this country. It has a 
larger audience-room than any other opcera-house in the world, exceeding the 
San Carlos of Naples, and the La Scala at Milan. It covers a little over a 
city block and a quarter, filling the plot of ground bordered by Seventh Ave- 
nue, Broadway, and Thirty-Ninth and Fortieth Streets. About one-quarter of 
this great space is audience room and one-quarter is stage. About six hun- 
dred persons have chairs in the parquette, seven hundred and fifty in the bal- 
cony, and nine hundred and thirty in the gallery. The rest of the thirty-five hun- 
dred sittings of the houses are in the boxes. There are no stage boxes, and 
it is only a few feet from the drop-curtain to the auditorium. The parquet 
seats nearly six hundred people, in wide, comfortable, roomy seats, for which six 


dollars are charged. Near the stage are three boxes on each side, looking almost | 


like square pigeon-holes. Above this is a tier called the parterre, composed 
exclusively of boxes, each with chairs for six persons, with a cloak-room in the rear. 
The boxes of the parterre and the first tier are all filled by subscribers, the 





| Chicago by about one cent a bushel than they were a week ago. 





millionaires of New York, who can afford twelve hundred dollars a season for | 


a box. The building stock of the Opera-House is $1,400,000, in twenty thousand 


shares. 


—According to a recently-published report of the Swiss Commercial and In- 
dustrial Union, the number of — presses in the Confederation is steadily in- 
creasing. In 1835, Switzerland possessed no more than one hundred and five 
presses; she possesses now three hundred printing-offices, exclusive of some two 
hundred concerns that use foot-presses only. The increase dates from the intro- 
duction of entire freedom of the press, the abolition of the censorship on books, 
and the compulsory stamping of newspapers. There is hardly a commune, how- 
ever insignificant or remote, that does not possess a press and a newspaper. In 
1835, there were published in the Confederation fifty-four political journals. 
Since that time they have increased almost sixfold, their number being now 
three hundred and seven. There are few printing-offices in Switzerland that do 
not print at least one newspaper; some oftices print several newspapers. Many 
daily journals have neither types nor machines of their own; all their mechanical 
work is done by contract, and they farm out their advertisements. Very few 











Swiss papers possess offices in the American sense of the term. They have 
merely a bureau de rédaction in some back street near the establishment of the 
trade printer who composes and “ machines” the paper. ‘The press is as free in 
Switzerland as in America; in one respect, more so, for no writer or publisher 
can in any circumstance be criminally prosecuted for libel or defamation. In Ge- 
neva, however, this freedom is subject to a singular, albeit not very important, 
qualification. No bill of contents nor poster can be published, even to the extent 
of being exhibited at the door of a newspaper office, without being first seen and 
approved by the police. So far as morning newspapers are concerned, this rule is 
virtually prohibitive; for as the chief of police does not remain on duty all night 
his approval of a “bill” could not be obtained until it was too late to be of any 
use. But as Swiss newspapers do not complain of the restriction it is to be pre- 
sumed that they are satisfied with the regulation, perhaps because the system 
has not yet taken root on the Continent. After the newspapers, the best cus- 
tomers of trade printers are local governments and other public bodies. The 
popular character of all Swiss government renders necessary the widest publica- 
tion of official acts and proceedings. Every election finds work for the printer. 
Every referendum ( plebiscitum), whether Federal or Cantonal, must be preceded 
by the delivery to every voter (every male of full age,) of a copy of the law or 
measure on which the decision of the people is demanded. Book-printing, 
although it has greatly increased in Switzerland of late years, does not increase 
at the same rate as newspaper and miscellaneous printing. The reason of this is 
that many authors who write in German find it to their advantage to get their 
works printed and published in Germany, and many of those who write in French 
like to deal with French publishers. By this means they obtain a wider circle 
of readers without detracting from their chances of winning popularity at home. 
The practice in question has, however, the effect of confounding Swiss authors 
with those of Germany on the one hand and of France on the other, and makes 
against the apt can of a eee national literature. 


FINAL CIAL AND TRADE RE VIEW. 
THURSDAY, October 25. 
HE remarkable change in the condition of the market for stocks of a specula- 
tive character will be seen by a glance at the comparative quotations given 
below, showing during the week a rise in some of them in the New York market 
of so much as fifteen per cent., and an appreciation generally of several per cent. 
This is in part the violent reaction from the extreme and in some cases unreason- 
able decline; but it is also the result in part of artificial “cornering,” at which 
there have been several attempts, more or less successful. It is altogether likely 
that the future course of the market will be upward, rather than downward; but 
the action which Congress may take will soon begin to influence the matter, and 
it can only be safely said that the “bear campaign” appears to be over. Some 
more specie has come this way, the “Servia” at New York on Tuesday bringing 
one hundred thousand dollars in gold. Quotations of wheat and corn are lower at 
The export 
movement of breadstuffs continues moderate in volume. 
The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Oct. 24. Oct. 17. Oct. 24. Oct. > 
Penna. R. R., ‘ 59% 57% Northern Central, . 55% bid 55% 
Phila. and Reading, 26 24% Buft., N. Y. and P., 11% 10% 
Lehigh Nav., 45% 45 North Penn. R. R., 68 bid 68% 
Lehigh Valley, 60 bid 69% United Cos. N. J., 194% 195 
North Pac., com., . 29 24% Phila. and Erie, 14bid 14% 
North Pac., pref, . 64 58% New Jersey Cent., . 864% 814 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 114% 11434 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U. S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 114% 1143 U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 130 
U.S. 4s, 1907, reg., 121% 122 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 133 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., I217% 122 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 135% 
U. S. 38, regs 100 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 136 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Oct. 24. Oct. 17. Oct. 24. Oct. 17. 
Central Pacific, . 68 614% Northwestern, com., 123% 116% 
Canada Southern, . 54 4734 New York Central, 118% 113 
Den. and Rio Grande, 264% 23% Oregon and Trans., 46% 3534 
Delawareand Hud., 1043 102% Pacific Mail, . 37% 36% 
Del., Lack. and W., 117% 113 St. Paul, , , 984% 93% 
Erie, . . 29% 27% Texas Pacific, 22% 20 
Lake Shore, 99 % 94% Union Pacific, 9034 85% 
Louis. and Nashville, 49% 45% Wabash, 20% 17% 
Michigan Central, . 93% 78 Wabash, preferred, 33% 293% 
Missouri Pacific, 95% 91 Western Union, 78% 76% 


A temporary injunction was granted in New York yesterday by Judge O’Gor- 
man, restraining the issue by the Northern Pacific Kailroad Co. of the twenty 
millions of second-mortgage bonds. Argument will be had in a few days, and 
the directors believe that the injunction will be removed. It is stated that a very 
great margin above the necessary amount of preferred stock votes has been ob- 
tained in favor of the second-mortgage issue. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company has arranged with Drexel & Co. 
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for the extension of its first-mortgage loan, known as the Lehigh sixes of 1884, 
maturing April ist, 1884, for thirty years and three months, till July ist, 1914. 
The amount thus extended is five millions of dollars at par, and the rate of inter- 
est four and a half per cent., payable quarterly. The present rate of interest on 
this loan is six per cent.,so that the Company will save by this arrangement seventy- 
five thousand dollars per annum. The privilege of the extension is first offered to 
the present holders until December 31st, 1883, upon presentation of their certifi- 
cates at the Company’s office before that date. After the date, the option will 
absolutely cease, the remainder being taken by Drexel & Co. 

Of the money market, the Philadelphia North American of this date says: 
“The supply of money continued ample on Third Street, though the demand is 
better since the stock market turned upward. Considerable stock loaned by Third 
Street to Wall Street is still uncalled, and the money representing it is, of course, 
here. In New York, the improved demand has acted on the call-loan rate, which 
yesterday rose to four and one-half per cent., the highest point for a long time. 
The movements of money into the Treasury have had some effect on the general 
supply, and the demand for use to buy stock has grown more active there as here.” 

The statement of the New York banks on Saturday last showed a loss in 
reserve of $2,182,300, so that they held $17,225 less than the legal requirements. 
The specie fell off $2,904,400, and the amount in hand was $53,544,100. The 
statement of the Philadelphia banks on the same date showed an increase in the 
item of loans of $68, in due from banks of $197,629, and in due to banks of 
$223,921. There was a decrease in the item of reserve of $240,511, in national 
bank notes of $54,951, in deposits of $50,716, and in circulation of $33,501. 
The Philadelphia banks had $4,975,000 loaned in New York. 

The export of specie from New York last week was $522,918.53, principally 
silver. The imports were $628,804. 


SOMETHING HAS BEEN SAID OF LATE ABOUT THE SUPERIORITY OF ENGLISH 
hats to those made in this country. The facts would seem to point otherwise ; for 
English makers come to this country for ideas and instructions, and themselves 
admit the superiority of our make for lightness and exquisite finish, especially the 
hats made by Dunlap, of 914 Chestnut Street, whose reputation and name are as 
familiar in Europe as they are here. 





An auction sale of five thousand pieces of heavy-weight woollens and a line of 
light fancy worsteds was held in New York on the 18th inst. Prices were very 
low, averaging about thirty per cent. off from agents’ selling prices. 

The Director of the Mint reports the total circulation of the United States on 
October 1st at $1,730,597,823, of which $544,512,699 were in gold coin and 
$235,291,323 in silver. The total circulation increased $19,115,635 since October 
Ist, 1882. 

An official return relative to the French wheat crop has just been published in 
Paris. The yield is estimated at 100,646,216 hectolitres. The area sown is 
6,728,649 hectares, the average yield per hectare 14.98 hectolitres, and the average 
weight per hectolitre 76.32 kilogrammes. 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for September, 1883, as compared with the 
same month in 1882, shows: 


An increase in gross earnings of 


, , . - $217,396 
An increase in expenses of 


= P , . - 29,457 








A decrease in net earnings of . ; $187,939 

The nine months of 1883, as compared with the same period in 1882, show: 
An increase in gross earnings of $2,005,130 
An increase in expenses of . . ° ° 1,533,084 
An increase in net earnings of . $472,046 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the nine months of 1883 show a sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $875,702, being a decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1882 of $192,070. 





ONE DOLLAR EXPENDED NOW IN PURCHASING A BOTTLE OF JAYNE’S EXPEc- 
torant, by those troubled by a cough or hoarseness, or sore throat, may save the 
expense of a doctor’s bill. A neglected cough often ends in consumption. A 
slight inflammation of the lining of the wind tubes, the usual symptoms of which 
are sore throat and a pain in the breast, frequently leads to bronchitis. 


A day’s 
delay may entail months of suffering. 


Better try at once Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
standard remedy whose curative properties have been tested and approved by 
thousands. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





It Stands at the Head! 


THE LIGHT-RUNNING 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION ! 


Crarenpon Hotet, 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 


“DOMESTIC” 


SEWING MACHINE. 
SEE THE NEw Woop-WorK AND ATTACHMENTS. 
Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 


1111 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
MERCURY SEAL TRAPS 
SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the 
Sewer-Gas Mercury seal Co., 10U$ Chestnut Street. 

Depot for all of the most approved and modern appliances 

in sanitary plumbing. 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now 
open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
most approved and effe-tive means yet devised to prevent the 
escape of sewer gas and other dcleterious vapors into houses 
and Euildings. 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned 
and controlled by this company excluce the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling- 
houses and buildings. 

At the same time, the company ts not so prejudiced in favor 
of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore in addition to the practical means offered by the 
company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the 
sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings. which report will 
be in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and condi- 
tions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with anestimate of the cost there- 
of. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the 
general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and cir- 
culars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on applica- 
tion in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


The Medical T riumph of the Century! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 


BY THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


Will Cure Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and well-advanced Consumption, and any Inflamma- 
tion of the Mucous Membrane of the Respiratory Organs, 
whether it is the Nose, Throat or Lungs 





It contains reservoirs for medicine, and is used the same as a 
pillow at night. You inhale a powerful medicated atmosphere 
all night whilst sleeping as usual. No pipesortubes. In other 
words, it is a method, and an effective one, for feeding Sick 
Lungs and Inflamed Air-Passages with healing air that purifies 
the blood by the same action, making a constitutional cure, It 
is safe as sunshine to the most delicate. 

It is a quick and radical cure for Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asth- 
ma, and well-advanced Consumption. 

Send for circulars and testimony to 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
FOUNDED 1784. 
Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 


Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 





O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 


catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 


NEW YORK. 
ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 


Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 


Sr. CLloup Hotet, 


ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





UNsuRPASSED CulsInE. MULLIN & BEAN, 


Proprietors. 





Cuarieston Hore, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic Eveva- 
Tor; a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted 
throughout; the Honse thoroughly renovated and painted. 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4 o» per day, according to location of 
room. Special rates made for a month or longer. 


E. H. JACKSON, Proprietor. 





St. James Hore, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 





This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South 
New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, tco x 55 and 25 
feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. ‘The house 
has also been extensively furnished. 


Open Decempgr 1ST TILL May. 





German, free to all applicants. 


¥. R. CAMPBELL, Froprictor. 
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METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


AbpRAHAM Barker, President. 
Wo. WHarton, Jr., Superintendent. 
Wuarron Barker, /rveasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 231 St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 
With Main Track Unbroken. 
WHARTON Split Switch, 
With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
WHARTON Spring Frog, 
Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
WHARTON Stiff Frog, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston's 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 








HE use ef the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 
track, thus making travel adsolu‘ely safe from acc:denis 





from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Raileoad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, New York, Lak» Erie and Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 


road, Central Pacific Raiiroad, etc. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 

BILLETS, SLABS AND ForGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 

208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





Fairbanks Standard Scales, 





BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 





“Tha” 


William Cramp & Sons 


SHip AND ENGINE 





Burtpine Co., 





PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415'and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


: CAPITAL, $1,000,0; FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 

Trusts; also for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes tn its indestructitle vaults. 

J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L., DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-t resident. Sec’y and Treasurer, 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B, Comrcys. Hon. Wiiui1aM A, PorTER. se M. AgRTSEN. 

Aucustus HEATON, Epwarp S. Hanpy. ANIEL B, CUMMINS, 

Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. Wicuram S. Grant. 

Epwarp Y. Townsend Cuas. D. Regn. 


f: Lrvrncston ERRINGER. 
R. P. McCuLLaGH, 
James L. CLAGHORN, 

















Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 






The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
7 Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
* MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
. work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Wo. SELLERS & Co. 


oh a Engineers and Manufacturers of 
mi (Nr 


= RR, 


FJ MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i + 
1 { 





Philadelphia Drainage Construction Co. 


(LIMITED.) 

This company undertakes the DESIGNING and CONSTRUCTION of the SEWERAGE 
and DRAINAGE WORKS of TOWNS and VILLAGES, and the DRAINAGE and PLUMB- 
ING WORK of BUILDINGS, in accordance with the MOST APPROVED METHODS 
known to MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


TELEPHONE No. 1116. OrFice, 413 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


e PRACTICAL 


Steam- Power 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 


ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Stationers, 








P rinters, 


Blank-Book Manufacturers, 





509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT, TRUST AND IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 


| SAFE DEPOSIT, TRUST AND IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia- 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 
& 
™=SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
o'so, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters, 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 


William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
<dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

Thomas McKean, 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 

C. A. Griscom. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


OGONTZ. 
CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Removed to OGONTZ, the late palatial country-seat 
and present possession of Jay Cooke. Principals: Miss 
Bonney, Miss Dillaye, Miss Bennett, Miss Eastman. 

The Thirty-Fourth Year of this School opened 
September 26th at Ogontz. Particulars from circulars, 
for which apply to Principals, Lock-Box 92, Phila- 
delphia. 

Persons replying to this advertisement will confer a 
favor by mentioning THE AMERICAN. 








OUNG MEN AND WOMEN, PARENTS 
AND GUARDIANS, are invited to call at the 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, Tenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, and carefully examine the College 
Halls, Business Houses, Course of Instruction, and the superior 
facilities offered those wishing to acquire a business education. 
Morning School, 9 to 2 o’clock. 
Afternoon School, 3 to 5 o’clock. 
Evening School, 7 to 9. 
Students can enter at any time. 
Gen. Garfield’s ‘‘ApprEss To YounG Men,”’ the “‘ MorNING 
Catt,” and descriptive pamphlets, free on applicationin person 
or by mail 





THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. PemBERTON Morris, Witui1aM B, Bement, 
Epwarp S. CLARKE, James L. CLaGHorRN, 
Cuarces F, HasELtine, F. O. Horstmann, 
SARTAIN, Repwoop F. WARNgR, 
ILLIAM S. BAKER, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Batrrp. 
JAMES L CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 


For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia. 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPE-WRITING, 

No. 1338 Chestnut Street, 
For ladies and gentlemen. Our method of teaching (by lesson- 
sheets,) is superior by its simplicity, avoiding all confusing 
rules and exceptions. 

THE REPORTING STYLE 
Taught from the beginning by professional reporters. Success 
assured. Private and class tuition. Lessons by mail. Send 
for pamphlet. - LINGLE & McKNIGHT, 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 
IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
f10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 
LLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 


COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TKE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock,. Deeds, 

ortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc , etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Viv-e-President, 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C, WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


D1rgEcrTors. 
Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadinger, 


Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 

W. Rotch Wister, 
Aifred Fitler, 

Daniel Donovan, 
Wm. J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, . : «= » . 
ASSETS, : 





. $1,000,000. 
$12,338 ,472.26. 

INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected 
and duly remitted, 

e 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm. Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Philip C. Garrett, Phila, 

— H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila, 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 

William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST, 


President, Joun B. Garrett. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 











Actuary, Wir.1aM P. Huston. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





Darlington, 


Runk si 
INEST RY WOODS, 
& Co. and also 


Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 


Chestnut Street, 1128 


1126 


PHILADELPHIA. 








PERKINS & CO., 


1218 Chestnut Street. 


Black Goods, 


The most complete assortment. 


Black Goods, 


Including all the varieties of 
Black Silks. 


Black Goods, 


In the best light for inspection. 


Black Goods, 


At guaranteed correct prices. 


Black Goods, 


Headquarters for Philadelphia. 


PERKINS & CO., 


1218 Chestnut Street. 





Established 1839. 


EDWD.S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


——AND- 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Seal Dolmans x* Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Furs and Fur Trimmings 
ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 


* Mawson * 


THE VATICAN BUILDING. 
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E. O. THOMPSON. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


FOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Our Fall Specialty. 

Our FALL SPECIALTY. 
Imported London-Made 
Imported London-Made 
English Fall Oversacks 
English Fall Oversacks 

in Choice Variety. 

in Choice Variety. 

Italian Lined, Italian Lined, 
Italian Lined, Italian Lined, 
From $15.00 to $22.00. 

Silk Lined, Silk Lined, 
Silk Lined, Silk Lined, 
From $24.00 to $30.00. 

E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor, 

908 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


C. H. GRIGG & CO., 
eFlorisls,o 


104 South Twelfth Street, 

109 South Seventh Street, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


THE FINEST FLOWERS. 





Our greenhouses at 109 South Seventh Street are 
stocked with a choice collection of tropical plants 
suitable for decorating. 


PLANTS TO HIRE. 


Telephone Number 3558. 


The 
Shakespeare 
Zable. 


In Mahogany, Ebony, Walnut, 
or Ash. 


F. LOUIS ALLEN, 
1406 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





HOUSEHOLD 
ART 
ROOMS, 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, 10 A, M., to insure in- 
sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 





Krew 
Sis 


THE 
HIGHEST-GRADE TIME-KEEPER. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 
FS OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES. 
=a The Best Goods Only. 
R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO,, 


(Successors to MoRGAN & HEADLY,) 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY AND WATCHES. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THOMAS B. HAGSTOZ. 
JAMES BURDICK, 





2 r¢ - 
TO 6 €3 , ow Ox Ss 


Oe 





M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 











&c., &c., &c, 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Stylish Dressing. 


For style and fit, we invite com- 
parison of our Corkscrew Worsted 
Suits (in plain colors and new mix- 
tures,) that we are selling for $20, 
$22 and $25, in four-button cut- 
aways and single and double 
breasted Prince Albert frocks. 


JoHN WANAMAKER & Co, 


THE FINEST CLOTHING. 
818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST. 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine- “,, Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, fn, vings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention and comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. &g~ Correspondence solicited. 

‘‘ Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of gems, twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 


portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 





DUHRING’S ART-POTTERY ROOMS. 
1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Wares, Lowest Prices. 
Services of Any Assortment Sold. 
Salesroom Spring Garden Art-Pottery Works. 
Decoration and Engraving to Order. 


CHARLES A. DUHRING, 1226 Arch Street. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADIES’, 


GENTS’ AND Fine) ° - 
_, ee 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


926 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





EE) 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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